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7 SPELLING REFORMS. 
The difficulty and absurdity of our spelling have 
g been a very general complaint, and those who 
themselves in education will bear witness 


i¢ 


39—Field | 


| rangement, discouragement, 
ond : 
and 





spelling is the greatest of all stumbling-blocks | 


examinations. Many devices have been sug 
d to remedy or relieve the difficulty, 
n hitherto projected has found favour with 
eral public. 
fh all spelling reforms three things are essential: 
) Nothing must be done to render our existing 
Mature antiquated and unreadable. (2.) No- 
ing must be done to render etymology more 
ture and intricate. (3. oe must be done 
ich would make the task of learning to read 
laborious and pe rplexing. 
Keeping these three points in view, much, very 
might be done to make our spelling more 
form and simple ; 
bgood work as “ N. & Q.,” not only because it 
i by the most learned scholars of the nation, 
use it has gained public confidence and 
mands universal respect. 
your readers and correspondents take an 
rest in the subject, I purpose to introduce, 
h time to time, papers on “ Spelling Reforms. 


- | devoutly 
but no | 


Those suggestions which are generally approved 
may, by the authority of “N. & Q.,” be gradually 
introduced ; the rest will fall through into the 
li _ » of good intentions. 

The first suggestion is to reduce to one pat- 
tern every word derived from the Latin cedo (to 
0). For this purpose we have only three words 

They printed in italics: accede, 
concede, é cede, interce le, precede, pro- 
ed . recede, secede, succede, Why ea ed, proceeé 1 
and should deviate from the other seven 
words mystery, and certainly this reform 
would not in any wise militate against the three 
cari ‘din: il rules stated above. 

The next suggestion is to restore the ¢ to the 
words abr udgme nt, ro vl ledgme nt, anc d judgme nt. 

We have 120 words ending in e mute, which 
the suffix such advancement, 


enticemeé nt, 


to alter. 


ntecede 
“dOvece le, 


are 


succeed, 


is a 


ar- 


; 
’ 


| 
take ~ment, as 
Te fiiveme i 
and I know of 


three 


the é, 
ssion in the 


no 
“ds 


ill of which retain 


reason for 


WC 
sufficient its om we 
above mentioned. 

The next class of words is somewhat lar 
and it would be as difficult to say how they 
generally spelt, termine what is the pre 
vailing colour of the chameleon. I refer to e mute 
before the suffixes -able and -ible. Some write 

ust uh thle, others mistakeabhle, pro thle. and 
others provable. Nay, what is far worse, some 
dictionaries give moveable with the “e,” and 
movable without it; tmprovable without it, and 
its negat Certain words 
ire almost invariably written with the e mute, as 
changeable, chargeable, damageable, manageable, 
peaceable, Sé rviceabl: ‘ & ” while others as generally 
ippear without it, as adorable, advisable, blamable, 
con solable a declinable, pleasurable, and 80 On. No- 
thing can be than this inde and cer- 
tainly uniformity in every class of words is most 
to be wished. As every change in a 
to the difficulty of spelling, 1 advise 


ger, 

ire 
as to de 
some 


re- 


ive unimproveable with it. 


on, 


worse 


word 


17 
aaas 


| that every word ending in e mute should retain it 


| with e, 
| if the 


| suffix -af 
to consult, 


and there is no organ so fit for | the e, and 127 reject it; 


: 


under all conditions, unless the part added begins 
then the two might merge into one thus, 
word I would write moveable, move- 
move ble ness, moveably, moveme nt, move tng, 
ing, but 
remover, remo sed, XK are 
in ¢ mute which the 
able; and twenty-eight which the 
le. Of these, in the dictionary I happen 
fifty-three with the suffix -able retain 
of those in -thle no ex- 
is given with the e retained. If this is to 
be accepted as any authority, who is sufficient for 
these things? Any uniform rule would be better 
than such uncertainty. 

The same class of words deserves further 
notice. Why have we the two suffixes -able and 
e We have altogether 672 words which take 


S move, 

abl s. 
y . . 

overngly, remove re moveable, remove ul, 


words ending 


There 
admit 


mover 
LSO 


suffix take 


ample 


-ibli 
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. 
the suffix -able, and 208 which take the suffix -ible. 
Why not abolish the latter suffix altogether? The 
word able happens to be an English word as well 
as a Latin suffix, and its sense explains the force 
of the suffix; this is an advantage of no mean 
amount. Of course it will be answered that -able 
indicates that the Latin verb which furnishes us 
with the adjective is of the first conjugation, and 
-ible shows us at a glance that the verb borrowed 
is one of the other three conjugations. This surely 
is a very slip-shod rule. To make it of any value, 
a third suffix, -eble, is manifestly required. But 
worthless as the rule is, it is by no means to be 
depended on. A large number of words ending 
in able have no corresponding Latin verb; and of 
those directly, or indirectly, from the Latin, not a 
few are of the second, third, and fourth conjugations. 

Take, for example, the following, which are direct 
from the Latin. Acquirable (acquirere), admittable 
(admittere), attainable (attinere), attributable (at- 
tribuere), conceivable (concipere), consumable (con- 
sumere), convenable (convenire), creditable (credere), 
dlece ivable (decipere), defe ndable defendere ° de- 
finable (definire), deludable (deludere), dividabli 
(dividere), distinguishable (distinguere), extin- 
guishable (extinguere), increasable (increscere), 
movable (movere), miscere), obtainable 
(obtinere), perceivable (percipere), 
(persuadere), preferable (preeferre), redeemable (re- 
dimere), tenable (tenere), receivable recipere), re- 
movable (removere), requirable (requirere), sufferabl 
(sufferre), supposable (supponere), sustainable (sus- 
tinere), transferable (transferre), and several others. 

Of those indirectly derived, take the following 
examples : advisable (ad-visere), assailable 
lire), available (a-valere), nourishable (nutrire), 
perishable (perire), pleasurable (placere), punishabl 
(punire), &c. 

This long list is very far from exhausting the 
anomalous words, and such a blind guide can be 
of no reaf value. There can be no doubt that one 
suffix would greatly simplify spelling. To the 
mere English writer, no reason exists why every 
third word should be spelt with an 7 instead of 
with an a; and to those who know Latin, the forty 
or fifty words given above must remain a perplexity 
till habit or memory has stereotyped on the brain 
the wrong spelling. If fifty to a hundred words of 
the last three conjugations are generally received 
into the first category, why not admit the remain- 
ing 200? 

These four suggestions will suffice for one paper. 
If the readers of “N. & Q.” take an interest in 
the subject, and will lend their invaluable help, I 
will, with permission, return to the subject, as 
soon as the hints given above have been duly 
ventilated. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


mt i able 


pe rsuadabli 
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OLD POSTAL ADDRESSES. 


The following addresses of letters are taken from 
“ Mrs. Marg* & Ellin Cutler, their Household Book 
1714,” daughters of Sir Gervase Cutler, knight, of 
Stainborough, in the parish of Silkstone, Yorkshire 
They are curious as showing by what methods the 
London and country postmen were guided in the 
distribution of letters at that period :— 


“This, for Mr. Baradale, y* Merser, att y* seven stary 
and naked Boy on Ludgate Hill, London. 

‘This, for Mrs. Wainman, the Mantow maker, next 
doore to y* Taueron in Southamton street. 

“ This, for Mrs. Taylor, y‘ Semstres, att y° Shipp and 
Ball in Pucney Lane, or att Exiter Chaing, y* second shop 
at y* left hand from the middle doore. ; 

“This, for Mrs. Tempest, y* Milliner, att y* Green 
Flower potts, near y* Garter Taueron, in y* Pelmell, 

** This, for Mr. Clancey, in Catherin street, next dor to 
y* sine of y* Cherry Tree, in Common Garden. 

“ This, for Mrs. Barbrey, att her hous in Gracs in Lan, 
near Bell Courtt. 

“ This, for Mr. Deale, y* 
Feld. 

“This, for Mr. Balle, att y* sin of y* Balle, in y: 
Nuexschang. : 

“This, for Mrs. Cuttler, att Mr. Curtors in Nutors 
stret, over agaunst y° Wach Hous, in High Holborn. 

“To Mrs. Foljambe, att Alowarke, present. 

“This, for Mrs. Gandroone y* Embrothery Woman, att 
y® Wheat Sheaff, in Longaker. 

“ This, for my Brother's att y*. Bell Inne in Houlburne. 

“ This, for Coll: Frankland, att Ornsby, near Louth, in 
Lincolneshear. Put this Lattor of att Stanford. 

“ This, for Henrey Cuttler Esq", att Hayton, near Pop- 
lenton, by Yourk. To be left att Doct Thonsoun. 

“This, for Mrs. Cuttler, att Mr. Smiths in Richmonds, 
in Neubiging. 

“ This, for Mrs. Rutherford, in Ipswich, in Suffolk, by 
London. p* p* 3°. 

** This, for Mrs. Bowler, in Barnsley. 

“ This, for Mrs. Cleatton, att Burking, by Fearebreig, 
by Yourk. 

“This, for Mrs. Wright, att Brighous, near Sheffeld. 
To bee put of att Donkcastor. 

“This, for Mr. Thomas Wright, attorney att Low, in 
Brigg House near Sheffeld. 

“ This, for Mr. Gascoigne, An Apotheycery in Sheffield. 

“This, for Mr. Adams, at Banketope, near Barnsley, 
in Yorkshire. 

“This, for Mrs. Jane Palmer, in Lincolne, near the 
Minsttor Yeard. Tyndale. p* p* 4". 

“This, for Mrs. Beack, att a Under Teackors in Houl 
bourn, ouor ageanst Tourn still, London. 

“This, for y° Reuarand Mr. Watts, att Barns Hall 
near Sheffield. 

This, for Henery Cuttler Esq', att Hayton, near 
Poclinton. to bee laft att y* Post House in Yourk. | 

“This, for Mrs. Cuttler, att Sor Edward Hussey’s, att 
Wallburne in Lincolnesher. 

“ This, for Coll: Frankland, att the Lord Castellton att 
Ormesby,—to bee left att the post hous in Horne Castell, 
Lincolneshear. p* p" 4*. ; 

“This, for Mr. Thomas Wright, Attorney att Lowe, in 
Sheffeild. p* p* 4". : ; 

“To William Jessop Esq", Member of Parliamant, 
Esick Street, London. : 

“To Mrs. Sarah Beake, next doore to y* Blew Ball in 

3romly street, neare Holeburn, London. 

‘‘ This, for Mr. Goodwin, att Bottore. 


Confaxsouner, in Lasttor 
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«This, for Mrs. Smith, att Mr. Archdales, in Vissett. 
te bee laft att Thon Blakborns in Barnsley. 

“This, for Coll. Frankland, att A stationars in Boolms- 
dury, att the signe of the Legg, London.” 

. CHARLES JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 





THE AUSTRALIAN DRAMA, 


Allow me to send you a list of names (though a 
very imperfect one) of the dramatic writers of 
Australia, &c. I give the authors’ names in alpha- 
betical order :— 

Akhurst, W. M., author of Rolla of Ours, Mirror of 
Beauty, &c., performed at Melbourne about 1856. 

Boerhave, W., author of The Duke of Friedland, a play, 
published at Melbourne, 1866 

Brown, W. M., author of Woman and her Master, a 
play, acted at Ballarat, 1859? 

Burn, D., author of Poems and Plays, published at 
Hobart Town, 1842 or 1843. 

Cupper, Richard, author of Nimrod, the Mighty Hunter, 
» drama in 5 acts, Melbourne, 1868, also many other 
dramas. 

Clarke, Marcus, author of Foul Play, a drama, adapted 
from the English version, acted in Melbourne, 186%. 

Cooper (W. ?), Mr., author of Sun and Shadow, a drama, 
acted in Sydney, New South Wales, 1870. 

Darling, T. B., a Scotch gentleman formerly resident 
in Melbourne, author of /’ifty per Cent., a dramatic piece, 
performed in Melbourne about 1854-5. 

D’Emden, H. J., author of Willy O'Meara, a new 
drama, acted at Melbourne, 1868. 

Edwards, Mr., author of localisations and adaptations 
of Riquet with the Tujt,a pantomime performed. in Mel- 
bourne, 1873. 

Farjeon, B. L., author of Legend of the Golden Fleece, 
and Faust, two burlesque dramas, Dun Edin, New Zea- 
land, 1865? 





| suggested in turn by Mrs. Centlivre’s Gamester ; 





Foster, W., born 1818 at Madras, author of The Devil 
and the Governor, a satiric drama, printed in The Atlas, 
1$44. See G. B. Barton’s Literature of New South Wales. 

Fowler, Frank, died 22 Aug., 1863, author of Eva, a 
drama, performed at Sydney, in or about 1856? 

_Harpur, C., author of The Bushranger, a play, Sydney, 
New South Wales, 1853. 

_ Horne, R. H. Mr. Horne is author of one or two | 
firamas published in Australia. I forget the titles. Date | 
about 1866. | 

Hough, G. Scott. author of Cataralzaman and Be doura, 
a dramatic piece, Melbourne, 1859. 

c Isaac, George, author of Our Uncle, a farce, performed 
vy amateurs at Adelaide, South Australia, 8th June, 1867. 

Jaffray, W., author of The Gladiator of Ravenna, a 
drama, translated from the German, Melbourne, 1865. 

: road Arch., author of Forged, a life drama, Sydney, 

.s. 873. 





, 1873. 
Nagel, C., author of The Mock Catalani in Little Pud- 
diem, a musical burlesque, Sydney, 1843. 

Nield, Dr., author of a Dramatic Sketch, an epilogue, 
performed by amateurs at Melbourne, 1866. 

Poore, F. H., Lieutenant Royal Marines, author of 
Crossing the Line, a musical drama, performed on board 
the Galatea, in Sydney Harbour, on 30th March, 1869. 

Smith, James, of the Melbourne Argus, author of 
Garibaldi, a drama, 1860. 

Strong, H. A., author of The Captives, of Plautus, in 
English, Melbourne, 1872. 

Tolfrey, H., author and adapter of the words, and com- 
poser of the music, of Ruth, an oratorio, performed, I 
think, in 1868, in the colony of Victoria. 








Walsh, Gordon, author of Blue Beard, « pantomime, 
acted in Melbourne, Jan., 1873. 

Whitehead, Charles, author of The Spanish Marriage, 
a dramatic story, in Victorian Magazine, July, 1859. 

Whitworth, R. P., author of Maximilian of Mexico, a 
drama, acted in 1867, at Melbourne. 

Anonymous dramas :— 

1. Enderby, a drama. Melbourne, 1866 or 1867? 

2. In Peter Possum’s Portfolio, Sydney, 1858, a trans- 
lation of The Syracusan Gossips of Theocritus. 

3. The South Sea Sisters, a dramatic cantata, music by 
Mr. Horsley, date about 1866. 

4. Orvina, a drama, published in or about 1862 [at 
Auckland, New Zealand *). 

5. This World and the Next, a dramatic poem, Mel- 
bourne, 1873. 

Perhaps some of your Australian readers may 
be able to inform me who are the authors of the 
anonymous dramas. R. Iveuis. 

Edinburgh. 


Prays on “Pray.”— An article in the 
Atheneum, No. 2414, Jan. 31, 1874, upon Le 
Démon du Jeu of MM. T. Barriére and Crisafulli, 
gives a hasty recapitulation of the leading plays 
suggested by gaming. Permit me to add a few 
particulars. Regnard’s Joueur, the paternity of 
which was also claimed by Dufresny, served as 
the basis of Mrs. Centlivre’s Gamester. Le Dissi- 
pateur ; ou, lV Honnéte Friponne of Destouches was 
if I am to believe the essay De ’ Art de la Comédie, 
iv., p. 211, by M. de Cailhava, Paris, 1772, it is 
also indebted to Shakspeare’s Timon of Athens. I 
do not doubt that the Dissipateur has been again 
adapted into English. Perhaps the myriad-minded 
readers of “N. & Q.” can tell me when and by 
whom. The outline of Edward Moore’s Gamester 


| was taken by Saurin for his Bérerley, Tragédie en 


Cing Actes et en Vers Libres. 

Shirley’s Gamester (adapted and produced by 
Garrick as the was founded on an 
incident in the Heptameron. According to M. 


Cramesters 


| Jules Janin’s Histoire de la Littérature Drama- 


tique, vol. iv., p. 385, the last act of Trente Ans; ou, 
la Vie dun Joueur is derived from February 24th, 
a German play by Zachary Werner. The other 
acts of the play have also their history, if we are 
to believe M. Goizet’s Histoire Anecdotique de la 
Collaboration au Thédtre, p. 125 :— 

“Paul de Kock prend un Opéra Comique de Marsolier, 
Deux Mots; ou, une Nuit dans la Forét, et en fait un des 
épisodes de son roman de Frére Jacques, épisode dont 
plus tard MM. Goubaux et Beudin feront leur drame de 
Trente Ans; ou, la Vie d'un Joueur que M. Victor Du- 
cange retouchera et mettra en scéne.’ 

This piece Mr. William Dunlop, the author of 
the Life of G. F. Cooke, and the History of the 
American Stage, translated for his own theatre in 
New York. I have no doubt but that a version 
of it occasionally sees the light of the lamps in 
some English transpontine theatre. 
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Mr. T. W. Robertson’s comedy Play, produced 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in 1868, only 
dealt with the subject incidentally; the third act 
closed with a view of the tables in some German 
Spa, copied from M. Gustave Doré’s Baden-Baden; 
ou, le Tapis Vert. In 1865 MM. Eugéne Nus and 
Adolphe Bélot produced in Paris a play called La 
Fiévre du Jour, attacking gambling both in stocks 
and with cards. It having then failed, M. Bélot 
has recently re-urranged it, and it has just been 
played in New York at Booth’s Theatre as Elene, 
with a gambling scene similar to the one in Play. 

Gambling episodes, more or less important, are 
also to be found in Don Juan di 
Dumas pere : in Noe iety, by T. W. Robertson: in 
On Hand, by Mr. J. J. McCloskey; and in Kit, the 
Arkansas Traveller, by Messrs. Ed. Spencer and 
T. De Walden. J. Branper Matruews, 

Lotos Club, New York. 


Tuerr Caxe.—lIn the Vision of Piers Plowman 
(E. E. T. S., text A., page 88) is the following:- 
“ And a fewe Cruddes and Craym, and a therf cake, 
And a lof of Benes and Bren, I-bake for my children.” 
The mothers of Lancashire still bake for their 
children a kind of cake which they call thar-cake. 
A note to the above gives another reading as hauer- 
cake. Haver-cake and thark-cake are, however, 
not the same things; it was the former which gave 
the name to a Lancashire volunteer corps in 1804, 
which was known as “ The Havercake Lads.” 
H. Fisuwicx. 


Demerit.—This is one of those words which, in 
its modern acceptation, has a meaning the direct 
opposite to what it had some three or four hundred 
yearsago. Polydore Vergel writes:—“ He (Edward 
the Confessor) was buried in the Churche at West- 
minster, and successivelie for his demerits ascribed 
emonge the Saincts.”— Hist. of Engl., 295. Camd. 
Soc., 1846. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Eritarus.—The following, respecting a watch- 
maker, is accredited to Grimsby churchyard :— 
* Here lies one who strove to equal time, 

A task too hard, each power too sublime, 

Time stopped his motion. o’erthrew his balance wheel, 

Wore off his pivots though made of hardened steel, 

Broke all his springs, the verge of life decayed, 

And now he is as though he never had been made, 

Not for the want of oiling that he tried, 

If that had done why then he'd never died.” 

On one of the outside walls of St. Mary’s Church, 
Beverley, is an oval slate, bearing the following 
inscription :— 

“ Here two young Danish soldiers lye, 
The one in quarrel chanced to die, 
The other’s head by their own law 
Was severed from his body at one blow.” 

In Beverley Minster the single word “ Resurgam” 
is cut in large uneven letters in a large stone. 
This is, I believe, the shortest epitaph in existence. 
am & 


Marana of 














Pun.—As I neither endorse the well-known 
saying, generally attributed to Dr. Johnson, nor 
entertain the great contempt that he had for that 
species of wit, I venture to ask whence is the word 


pun derived? Dr. Johnson himself was in doyhy 
as he says, “I know not whence this word js to be 
deduced: to pun is to grind or beat with a pestle» 
can pun mean an empty sound like that of a morta; 
beaten, as clench, the old word for pun, seems only 
a corruption of clink?” As to the antiquity of 
puns, we know that Aristotle gives them conse. 
quence by a grave disquisition ; and that, accord. 
ing to Addison (Spectator, No. 61), Cicero “has 
sprinkled several of his works with them.” And, 
further, we are told of a sinner who was punned 
into repentance by a sermon preached by Bish D 
Andrews. Although Shakspeare was a most jp- 
veterate punster, I believe the word “ pun” occurs 
but once in his plays, namely, in Troilus and Cres. 
sida, Act 1, 1. 42, ** He would pun thee into 
shivers with his fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit,” 
Frepk. Rute. 


ll, SC. 


Henry Masers DE LA Tupe.—In Goudemetz’s 
Historical Epochs of the French Revolution, 1796, 
under the date of 1794, Jan. 11, appears the fol 
lowing entry amongst the list of guillotined:— 

“The Baron De La Tude guillotined; he had lived 
many years in the Bastille, and was called the proof and 
victim cf despotism.” 

Now, it is well known that the Bastille hen, 
Henry Masers (dit De la Tude), died in his 0th 
year, on the 2nd Jan., 1805, and consequently the 
above notice is, to say the least of it, very mislead- 
ing. The real truth, however, seems to be that 
the Baron de la Tude in question was the head of 
the old family of which Henry Masers latterly 
assumed the name, to which it appears he had no 
right whatever, as proved by a copy of his birth 
certificate extracted from the registry of the town 
of Montagnac, in Languedoc, his birthplace:— 

“L’an 1725 et le 26 Mars, Jean Henri, illégitime, né 
depuis trois jours, fille de Jeanneton Aubrespy et d’un pére 
inconnu, Jes parrain et marraine ont été Jean Bonhour 
et Jeanne Boudet.” 

Jeanneton Aubrespy, it would seem, was a do 
mestic servant in the Chateau de Creissels, the 
seat of the Latude family, and the existing Baron 
Henri de Latude never would acknowledge that 
he was the father of Jeanneton’s child, although 
the latter took his name after his death. 

The guillotined Baron Vissec, son of Henri Masers’s 
reputed father, always refused to acknowledge the 
relationship, and it would seem, therefore, that the 
only name he had a legal right to was that of Jean . 
Henri Aubrespy, while of the name he is known 
by in French history as a victim of despotism, the 
larger portion, Masers de Latude, is assumed. 
(Vide article “ Latude ” in Jal’s eee i 

° hh. B. 


Lavender Hill. 
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CorsisH LIBRARIES.- -Anarticleinthe Saturday | all Ouida’s books put together, Guesses at Truth, 


Review, of April 11, remarks on the remoteness of | 


Cornwall from public libraries, and states that 
«throughout the whole length of the county there 
sno collection of be oks worth mentioning, save in 
three or four great country houses.” But I wish, in 
matitude, to put on record that at Penzance is to 
be found an exception to this rule. Unpromising 
as is the first aspect of this place, it improves vastly 
on further acquaintance in many ways, and I know 
fno town, of the same size as Penzance, which 
ean boast of such an exce llent public library. I 
believe there is no watering-place in England where 
, visitor will find an equally large and carefully 
glected store of books of reference and standard 


works, and where, on payment of a small sum of 


money, he will be so courtec usly admitted to all 
the privilege s enjoyed by the re cular subscribers. 
Indeed, I should be very glad to learn of any other 
of our south- coast refuges for invalids that offers to 
strangers similar literary amusement. 
J. H. I. Oaxwey. 

Extracts From AN Otp MacGazine.—I think 
the following extracts from the European Magazine, 
vl. 66, 1814, are sufficiently curious to merit 
rescue from the oblivion of an old periodical, and 
preservation in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“Lately, at Glasgow, Mr. H. Cain, aged eighty-four, to 
Mrs. Maxwell, of Clark’s bridge, aged ninety-six. It is 
the sixth time for the bridegroom, and the ninth time 
for the bride, being joined in wedlock.” 

The above appears in the list of marriages for 
July, 1814. This aged couple evidently believed 
that it is not good for man to } ‘or woman 
either ! 

In the Monthly Obituary for September, 1814, 
the following particulars are given regarding an 
eccentric female personage, then recently deceased : 

“Lately, in Gray’s Alms Houses, Taunton, aged 82, 
Hannah Murton, a maiden lady. She vowed, ‘several 
years ago, that no HE FELLOW should ever touch her, 
living or dead. In pursuance of this resolution, about 
ten years since, she purchased a coffin, in which, when- 
over she felt serious illness, she immediately deposited 
herself—thus securing the gratification of her peculiar 
sensibility. The coffin was not, however, exclusively 
appropriated to the reception of her mortal remains, but 
ferved also as her wardrobe, and the depository of her 
bread and cheese.” . 


e alone or 


This narrative of the aged spinster’s “ peculiar 
sensibility” is tantalizingly incomplete; one is 
carious to know whether, after all, she died in her 
coffin ! ww. & © 


Glasgow. 


Tae Quren’s Exeuisu.—A correspondent re- 
cently sent to“N. & Q.” a collection of words, 
pelt in a very strange manner, which he had 
culled from one of Ouida’s novels. I have just met 
with some equally outré spellings in a little work 
Which is, I suppose, worth a good deal more than 





by the brothers Hare : Furnisht, wisht, and other 
| past participles; defense, stimily, manowvring, 
| fry, forein controll, hiqhts, also highth, 
| traveled, ingenius. It is only fair to state that I 
| find ingenius spelt in the usual way in other parts 
of the book, so this may be a misprint. Iam not 
sure that I should have known that jiry meant 
Jiery, apart from the context. I think it is a great 
pity that really clever men should adopt such an 
odd style of writing their native tongue, and one 
feels inclined to exclaim with honest Sir Hugh 
Evans, “ What phrase is this? Why, it is affecta 


tions.” JONATHAN Bovucutrer. 


soverewn, 


HovuBRAKEN, THE ENGRAVER.—<As Houbraken 
| worked so often for Englishmen, the observations 
| Gersaint makes in his Catalogue of the Collection 
of Mons. de ia Roque, Paris, 1745, are interesting. 
He Says : 

“Les ouvrages de M. Houbraken sont fort goutez chez 
les Anglois, et c’est une justice qu’ils rendent 4 son 
mérite. Il est presque toujours occupé poureux. J'ai 
eu le plaisir de l'aller voir 4 Amsterdam ; je l'ai trouvé 
d’une caractére liant. Comme il aime tout ce qu'il ya 
de beau dans l'art de la gravure, il est devenu un des 
plus grands Curieux d’Estampes de la Hollande. Il aeu 
pour moi toute la complaisance possible, en me faisant 
voir son cabinet; ce qui n'est pas ordinaire chez ces 
curieux, auprés desquelsil y a presque toujours de grandes 
précautions, 4 prendre pour se procurer seulement une 
entrée; ce qui devient trés-souvent rebutant. Cela me 
fit d’autant plus de plaisir, que tout y est cheisi par un 
homme de l’art. En effet c'est l’assortiment le plus 
parfait que j’aye vu en Hollande. L’amour que M. 
Houbraken a pour ses estampes est si fort, que jamais je 
n’ai pu le tenter quelque prix que je lui aye offert, pour 
l’obliger & se défaire en ma faveur de quelques morceaux 
que je désirois; ce qui est fort rare dans ce pays-la, ou 
les curieux sont presque tous marchands et toujours 
préts & vendre, quand on veut leur bien payer les choses 
que l'on attaque.” 





Ratrenu N. James. 





Ashford, Kent. 


Tue “DraL” System or TeLEcRAPHY.— The 
following I take from the Spectator of December 6, 
1711 (No. 241): 

“Strada, in one of his Prolusions, gives an account of 
a chimerical correspondence between two friends by the 
help of a certain loadstone, which had such virtue in it, 
that if it touched two several needles, when one of the 
needles so touched began to move, the other, though at 
never so great a distance, moved at the same time, and 
in the same manner. He tells us, that the two friends 
being each of them possessed of one of these needles, 
made a kind of dial-plate, inscribing it with the four-and- 
twenty letters, in the same manner as the hours of the 
day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then 
fixed one of the needles on each of the plates in such a 
manner that it could move round without impediment, 
so as to touch any of the four-and-twenty letters. Upon 


their separating from one another into distant countries, 
they agreed to withdraw themselves punctually into 
their closets at a certain hour of the day, and to con- 
verse with one another by means of their invention. 
Accordingly, when they were some hundreds of miles 
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asunder, each of them shut himself up in his closet at 
the time appointed, and immediately cast his eye upon 
his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write anything to his 
friend, he directed his needle to every letter that formed 
the words which he had occasion for, making a little 
pause at the end of every word or sentence, to avoid con- 
fusion. The friend in the mean time saw his own sym- 
pathetic needle moving of itself to every letter which 
that of his correspondent pointed at. By this means 
they talked together across a whole continent, and con- 
veyed their thoughts to one another in an instant, over 
cities or mountains, seas or deserts.” 

Nothing is wanting but the batteries and wires 
to make the above a Wheatstone or Siemens 
instrument. I suppose the Strada referred to is 
the historian, who died in Rome in 1649. A. D. 

New University Club. 


Dr. Guitiotin.—It is a remarkable instance of 
the vitality of a popular error, that Thackeray, who 
was evidently well acquainted with French history 





ind French affairs generally, should, in his Philip, 

chap. xvi., have fallen into the common mistake of | 
supposing that Dr. Guillotin perished by means of | 
the instrument which bears his name, but which | 
he did not, as Thackeray says, invent. Thackeray | 
does not actually assert that Guillotin died on the | 
guillotine, but he puts it in the form of a question, | 
the answer to which is, of course, intended to be 
yes—“ Was not good Dr. Guillotin executed by 
his own neat invention ?” 

Now nothing, I 
that Guillotin survived the great Rev: 
years, and died a natural death in 18 
however, that for many a 
humane French physician is doomed “to point a | 
moral and adorn a tale.” along with Perillus and | 
others who have fallen into their own trap. 

JONATHAN BovucuteEr. 
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PARALLEL Passaces.—It has been said of | 
Moore, perhaps with some exaggeration, that there 
is not a single original thought, 
phor, or image, in the whole range of his works ; } 
and, judging from the following quotations, he 
was certainly not original in the passage 
by Mr. Jackson (5 §, i. 246): 


. | 
conception, meta 


quoted 


‘So when thou saw’st in nature’s cabinet 
Stella thou straight’st look’st babies in her eyes.” 
Sir P. Sidney, Astrophel and Stella. 


‘My face in thine, thine in mine appears, 
And two plain hearts do in the faces rest.” 
Donne, The Good- Morrov. 
‘And pictures in our eyes to get 
Was all our propagation.” 
Donne, The Ecstacy. 


* To look gay babies in your eyes, young Roland.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Tamer Tamed. 
“See where little Cupid lies, 
Looking babies in the eyes.” 


Drayton. 


You blame me too because I can’t devise 
se babies in your eyes.” 


lierrick. 


Some sport to please th 





‘**Be sure when you come into company that you d 
not stand staring the men in the face as if you were 
making babies in their eyes.” Quevedo, 

“Tt is an active flame that flies 
First to the babies in the eyes.” 
Herrick, Th Kies. 

‘* What should they do? Can ye look babies, sisters, 

In the young gallants’ eyes.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Loyal Subject, 
Again, in the same play :— 

* Look babies in your eyes, my pretty sweet one,” 
and in The 
find 

“Still with this woman? Tilting still with babies,” 
Even Quarles brings it in 

* He that daily spies 
Twin babies in his mistress’ Geminis.” 
4th Emblem, Book Il. 
I have been indebted to Edward Kenealy’s Bralla. 
ghan; or, the De tpnosoph ists, 1845, for several of 
these quotations, T. Macoratn, 


‘‘Nam veluti pueris absinthia tatra medentes 
Cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 

Ut puerorum ztas improvida ludificetur 

Labrorum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 

Absinthi laticem deceptaque non capiatur, 

Sed potius tali pacto recreata valescat,” &c. 
Lucretius, iv. 11, 

** Cosi all’ egro fanciullo porgiamo aspersi 

Di soave licor gli orli del vaso; 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ci beve, 
E dall’ inganno suo vita riceve.”’ 
Tasso, Le Ger 
I know not whether the very close resemblance 
between the above passages has been remarked by 
the commentators upon either poet; the same idea 
is expressed in almost identical language by Luere- 


tius and Tasso. C. 0. B 


alemme, i. 3. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Jewisn Disu.—I possess a circular pewter dish, 
14 inches diameter, covered with symbolical repre- 
sentations and inscriptions in Hebrew letters. in 


the centre is a lamb, with the words Korban and 
Pesach. Round this are the four Hebrews, who 


| ask the question, “ What mean ye by this service 
| viz., the wise son, the wicked son, the simple son, 


and the one with no capacity (literally, “ who 
knoweth not that the grave is open for him” 
With these are placed the pattern creatures, with 
their Hebrew inscriptions, “Strong as an eagle, 
“ Swift as a hart,” “Strong as a lion,” and a fourth 
like a fox, with no inscription, but which ought to 
be “ Bold as a leopard ” (to do the will of thy 
Father which is in heaven), according to the saying 


False One, by the same authors, we 
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of Judah Ben Tema, enshrined in the “Chapters of | I am aware, the meaning of the abbreviation) ; then 


the Fathers” (ch. v.). There, however, we read 
“light as an eagle.” Outside these is an inserip- 
tion, partly in German words, but entirely in 
Hebrew characters. Outside this, in large Hebrew 
letters, the list of “Agenda” in the Passover 
Service. And on the outer edge of the plate, the 
subiects recounted in the ancient story of the 
“Only kid,” in a series of medallions, each having 
an explanatory Hebrew word or two :—1. Pharaoh 
seated, with sceptre ; 2. The Father (in arm-chair, 
with long pipe); 3. The kid (with fine pair of 
horns); 4. Cat (clawing at mouse); 5. Dog; 
6. Stick; 7. Fire; 8. Water (a well); 6. Ox; 
> Slayer; 8. Angel of Death (winged skeleton 
with sword); 9. (no inscription) an Arm issuing 
fom clouds, holding a sword; 10. Moses our 
Master (with rod and Tables of Law). The story 
begins “ One kid, an only kid, which my father 
bought fortwo zuzim. One kid, an only kid. And 
there came a cat and worried the kid which my 
father bought,” ., and so on, repeating the 
whole every time till we come to “And there 
came the Holy One, Blessed be He, and slew the 
Angel of Death,” &c. (compare Hos, xiii. 14). It 
is regarded as a parable descriptive of incidents in 
the history of the Jewish nation, with reference 
also to prophecies yet unfulfilled. The cat that 
worried the kid is Babylon, that swallowed up their 
nationality ; the dog is Persia, and so on. But 
the carver of my dish could never have been aware 
of this interpretation, according to which the 
“Father” is God. May not our nursery story of 
the old woman and her pig that would not go over 
the stile have been a parody on this, made in de- 
rision of the Jews ? 

There are some things on this curious dish about 
which I want further information : 

1, A medallion, with a pair of double tailed 
lions as “ supporters,” and containing the word "17 
in large letters, above it a crown, and below, in 
small letters, the word yr>x. 

2. The bi-lingual inscription mentioned above. 
It seems to be as follows: “ Dieserr schiissel 
gehort Herr”; then follow the words 


Dwsayn Kooy wyI32 Sn 





which, I presume, are the name and title of 
the owner. The third word is “ governor,” unless 
it be meant for the initial letters of “Qui vivat 
ad dies bonos Amen” (see Buxtorf, De Abbrev. 
Heb.), andthe last looks like some such place-name 
a Eber- or Ober-shum with preposition prefixed, 
unless the last syllable be the technical abbrevia- 
tion for “ Spires, Worms, and Mentz,” used in 
connexion with the law of marriage portions. The 
next clause is in Hebrew :—“ And to his wife and 
consort— 
sy Sy ys apy na SoN MV 

(may her Rock and her Redeemer preserve her” is, 





follows “In the year 534, according to the short 
reckoning” (7. ¢., A.D. 1773). I should like to have 
a proper rendering of the names, &c.; in fact, of all 
the Hebrew I here give; also to know whether 
such dishes as this be common or not, whether mine 
be a well-known type, or whether its devices, &c., 
may be regarded as some private fancy. 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Fo.k-Lore or THE Hare.—For what reason 
has the hare, amongst so many nations (especially 
amongst the Kelts), been deemed “ uncanny,” and 
(as in Scotland) been the favourite animal for 
witches to transform themselves into when they 
wished to perform their “cantrips”? Has the 
fact of its being regarded by the Law of Moses 
unclean (though this is an error engendered of 
insufficient acquaintance with natural history) any- 
thing to do with the hare’s ill repute in the Middle 
Ages? PELAGIUS. 


Lunar Rarysow.—I lately witnessed, from this 
spot, a phenomenon by no means familiar tome. At 
about 10 p.m. the moon became encompassed, at a 
radius of about twenty times its apparent diameter, 
by a luminous band of moderate breadth, most 
brilliant at its centre, and gradually fading towards 
the outer and inner extremities, the sky at the 
time being cloudless. This band constituted a 
complete circle, regular and unbroken. The whole 
spectacle presented the appearance of an immense 
aperture in the heavens, the general features not 
being identical with those of an aurora borealis, 
such as we have seen so frequently of late. It has 
since occurred to me that it might have been what 
is known as a lunar rainbow. 

RicuarD Francis HERRING. 

Canonbury, N. 

Cotumsus.—I have lately come across a cutting 
from the Illustrated London News of January 7, 
1852, in which is quoted a paragraph from the 
London Times of a few days’ prior date, to the 
effect that a Captain D’Auberville of the bark 
“ Chieftain ” of Boston, had, while strolling along 
the beach on the African coast, opposite Gibraltar, 
picked up a cedar keg, which, upon being opened, 
proved, by the documents it contained, to have 
been thrown overboard by Columbus from his ship 
during a severe gale, and under the belief that 
they were about to founder. Is there anything 
more known about this discovery, or is it, as I fear, 
a pure fabrication ? J.N. 

Melbourne, Victoria. 

Varia.—The Quart rly Review on Carlyle.— 
Who wrote the critical article on Carlyle’s writings 
in the Quarterly for September, 1840? 

2. Was the word “ cerf” ever written “serf” in 
old French ? 
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3. Was the “J. M. K.” of Tennyson’s well- 
known early sonnet the John Milton King of the 
volume entitled Tangled Talk, Strahan, 1864, and 
is John Milton King the real name ? 

D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 


Descriptive CaTALoGuEs.—Can you refer me 
to any books or papers on the art of forming a 
descriptive catalogue of a library? This query 
appeared in “ N. & Q.” 24 §. ix. 403, and as yet 
it has never been answered. B. C, 


Rev. G. Hamrton.— Where can I see a copy 
of a letter from the Rev. George Hamilton, M.A., 
late Rector of Killermogh, Queen’s Co. (published 
about 1824), to Rabbi Herschell, showing that the 
Resurrection is as credible a fact as the Exodus? 

Henry Aveustus Jonnston. 

Kilmore, Richhill, Co. Armagh. 


TransLation Wantep.—Thirty-six lines from 
a metrical translation of Prudentius’s Hymn on thé 
Martyrdom of St. Hippolytus. If there exists such 
a translation, would any one possessing it kindly 
lend it to me, or send me the lines required ? 
GREYSTEIL. 


Dates Wantep.—I should be glad to know 
the days on which the following “events” take 
place annually :—1. The Well Dressing at Tis- 
sington. 2. The distribution, under the will of a 
benefactor whose name I forget, of marriage-por- 
tions to female servants, which is made somewhere 
(where?) in the City of London. A. J. M. 


Specnyrns.—In Hexham the scraps of sheep 
skin, &c., used in the manufacture of glue, are 
spread out to dry on a piece of common land at 
the side of the river, and are then called speches. 

The monks of Hexham, four hundred years ago, 

ed a salmon fishery at Newburn-on-Tyne, 
and the meadows on the banks of the river, where 
the nets were dried, are described in their rent- 
roll as “ prata vocata Crokyt-Spechyns.” Another 
of their possessions, at Kirkbye, in Cleveland, is 
described as being “juxta ripas de Doufe, vocatas 
spechyns.” What is the meaning of this word 
spechyns, as applied to some portions of the banks 
of a river ? Tuomas Dopsson, B.A. 

Hexham. 


Quorts.—Is there any book giving a history of 
this game, and an account of the diverse ways of 
playing it, in different times and countries ? 


K. P. D. E. 


M. De Bopetscuwineu.—He once held the 
Prussian posts of Minister of the Interior, Royal 
Commissioner in the Diet, and High Chancellor of 
the Kingdom. It was about twenty-nine years 
ago, I think, that I read in the Times an interest- 
ing incident pertaining to the above distinguished 








personage, concerning whom I shall feel gratefy) 
for any particulars whatsoever. Pe ER 


Nottingham, 


TopoGRaPpHy OF NoRTHUMBERLAND.—There js 
a work on this county containing a copy of the 
steward’s accounts at Chillingham Castle. The 
title of this book is desired. ELtcezg, 


Paintines.—I have just been shown an old 
painting in oil, upon canvas, representing appa- 
rently an official of high standing in the sixteenth 
century. It is a half-length portrait of a man with 
a high forehead, close-cut beard and moustache, 
wearing a scarlet cape or robe, and a three-cornered 
cap of the same colour, with ruffles and collar of 
lawn or muslin, and it bears the following in. 
scription : FRAN* CORN* A CLEMENTE VIII MDXCvI, 

I have also in my own possession an oil painting, 
on oak panel, of, apparently, a king crowned, 
wearing an ermine robe, with long flowing brown 
hair and beard, and bearing the following inserip- 
tion: * vix* *43*. It bears a striking resemblance 
to some pictures of Our Saviour as well as of King 
John. 

Can any reader of “N & Q.” give some ides 
as to the originals who are intended to be repr. 
sented by the above? R. W. 


“THe WANDERING OF PERSILES AND Sicis- 
muNDA.” A northern story, by Cervantes. Lon- 
don, published by Joseph Cundall, 1854. The 
translator states that this is the first direct transla- 
tion of Cervantes’s last work into English. Can 
any of your readers tell me if there has been any 
since, and also who the translator of the above 
was? The Preface is signed L. D. 8. 

HIseEryIA. 


Ricpy, PAYMASTER OF THE Forces IN 1768.— 
Wanted, a life, or a tolerably full notice, of him. 
VERA. 


Sones 1x “ Roxesy.” — Have the following 
songs in Rokeby, by Sir Walter Scott, ever been 
set to music, and if so, when and by whom! 
“Hail to thy cold and clouded beam,” canto 1, 
stanza 32; “A weary lot is thine, fair maid,” and 
“ Allen-a-Dale has no faggot for burning,” canto i, 
stanzas 28 and 30; “Summer eve is gone and 
past” ; “O, Lady, twine no wreath for me” ; ‘., 
was a wild and wayward boy,” and “ While the 
dawn on the mountain was misty and gray, 
canto v., stanzas 7, 13, 18, and 20. 

Jouy Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue “SitverOar.”—Circumstances have caused 
me to take an interest in the legal or official origi, 
use, and sumptuary power of the “ silver oar, long 
considered, I believe, an emblem and badge, 
the hands of its holder, of some delegated authority 
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to be exercised by the judicial or magisterial au- 
thorities on land over persons afloat. Impelled by 
this interest, I have made considerable inquiry and 
research concerning the actual or assumed origin, 
powers, and privileges, of this “silver oar,” and 
the authority and “ status ” of those to whom it is 
entrusted as a badge of office and privilege. Can 
any of your correspondents or contributors kindly 
oblige me, and possibly many others interested in 
this subject ? ANCHOR. 


“Tue TWO AND THIRTY Pataces.”—In an in- 
teresting letter of Keats, published in the Athe- 
neum, May 16, occur these words : “One grand 
and spiritual passage serves (a man) as a starting 
post towards all ‘the two and thirty Palaces.’” 
Query, what palaces, and why two and thirty ? 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Earty American Boox.—Who was Piomingo ? 
His name appears on the following title-page :— 

“The Savage. By Piomingo, a Headman and 
Warrior of the Muscogulgee Nation. Published 
by Thomas S. Manning, No. 148 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 1810 (S8vo. pp. 2 and 311). 
I assume that Piomingo is a mask-name of a 
subsequently recognized. writer. Probably some 
American correspondent may be able to inform 


A. B. G. 


Vaw Eycr’s “ADORATION OF THE LAmsB.”— Will 
some correspondent kindly give me the originals 
and translations of the inscriptions upon this cele- 
brated picture ? A. H. B. 


Replies, 
THE DOBREES OF GUERNSEY.’ 
(4 S. xii. 169, 231, 298, 397.) 

Notwithstanding the inaccuracy of a few at- 
tempts by other correspondents of your valuable 
journal to account for the early settlement of 
the Dobrées in this island (Guernsey), Mr. 
MacCuttocn’s, as far as it goes, is the most 
trustworthy. Having long been in possession of 
the MS. to which Mr. M. alludes, allow me to 
describe it ere I extract therefrom authentic details, 
which it will be my endeavour to elucidate. 

It is a diary, or day-book, a register of family 
occurrences, commencing under the reign of 
Henry VII., and extending to the tenth year of 
his grand- daughter Eliz: ubeth. 

It originally belonged to a clergyman, “Sire 
Denys Osanne, "a resident and proprietor in the 
parish of “ Notre Dame du Chastel,” or Castel, in 
this island. In two of his wills he styles himself 

“prestre de saint Gation”; but, as I have failed 
to discover any traces here of : » chapel of that 
mame, it is not unlikely that his "hauls was on 


the other side of the water, a dependency of the 
Abbey of Marmoutiers (“ Majus Monasterium ”), 
at Tours, which, as early as the year 1047, pos- 
sessed six of our churches. Neither of this im- 
portant fact nor of its record, had the unfilmed 
eye of any of our reformed annalists taken the 
slightest notice. “ L’église,” for all that, “ honore 
S. Gation le 18° de décembre.” (Lorsqu’il fonda) 

l’église de Tours, il ne trouva pas que la docilité 
des habitants répondit 4 la beauté du climat..... 
Il étoit obligé de célébrer les divins mystéres dans 
des lieux souterrains ” (Greg., Tur., x. 31; Longue- 
val, Hist. de VEgl. Gal., tom. i. p. 64,4 Nismes, 
1782). From a catalogue of Sir Denys’s furniture, 
made “quand (il) fut & St. Jacques,” I probably 
infer that the journey alluded to was a pilgrimage 
to Compostella. 

The next proprietor of our manuscript was 
‘Johan Girart, Thrésorier de Nostre Dame du 
Chastel,” a near kinsman of the said Denys. It 
falis at length into the hands of another, “ Johan 
Girart,” the earliest “ claireq,” that is, clerk, after- 
wards called “lecteur,” of Ste. Marie du Catel. 
It is to this worthy that we are indebted for the 
account of two interviews at St. Peter-Port, a.p. 
1566 and 1568, with “ Jean D’Auberaye,” a refugee 
settler in this island. In the year 1566 the said 
Jean was the husband of “la vieille Michelle,” to 
wit, as we learn from the genealogy, a credible 
domestic record, “* Michelle le Mésurier.” 

It was from Vitré in Brittany,* and not from 
Vitry-sur-Seine, that this first Dobrée came hither. 
He was consequently a French Briton, of the same 
origin as those who settled in this “archipel,” 
attracted by the eloquence of a priest of the diocese 
of Coutances, a native of Bayeux, Marcouf 


(“ Marck-ulf”), the Jay, a.p. 540; to whose 
‘Amwarydhwr,” defender, guardian, Charle- 


magne, A.D. 787, sent a message, of which the 
bearer was Gervaldus, Abbot of Fontenelle. Our 
cluster was still “the land of the Britons,” “gens 
Britonum,” when William Longsword, son of 
Rollo, obtained a grant thereof from Radulphus 
Raoul), King of France, a.p. 933 (Flodoardus, 
Canonicus Rhemensis, ob. 946)— 
“ Digredi, non est divagari.” 

It is evident that, in 1566, Jean Dobrée was not 
young, since his wife was called “la vieille 
Michelle.” If Jean d’Auberaye, in other para- 
graphs of our manuscript, is called Daubrée, and 
also Dobrée, the ear is answerable alone for this 
very slight orthographical deviation. A rich 


jeweller, whose name was spelt Daubrée, was 


assassinated at Paris a few years ago. 
And now let me sincerely deplore one of the 


* “En 1479, dans un “Mémoire du Vicomte de Rohan, 
voici ce que j'ai lu: ‘Combien que la Seigneurie de 
Vitré soit une belle Seigneurie, pourtant n’est elle point 
si belle, si noble, ni si ample, &c.” (Hist. Leccl. de Bre- 
tagne, Paris, 1786, p. Ixxx.) 
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sad results of those coups du ciel, reformations and 
revolutions, namely, the destruction of many a 
precious link in our national and domestic annals. 
A remarkable instance of this disadvantage ought 
not to be overlooked. It was Peter-Paul Dobrée, 
the distinguished son of a rector of St. Sauveur, 
Guernsey, who, albeit Greek Professor at Cam- 
bridge, Porson’s friend and Bentley’s successor, 
fancied that his ancestors had only come to 
Guernsey in 1572, after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

Of all your correspondents only one has whis- 
ered anything about the status of Jean d’Auberaye. 
Fre was an armourer. 

As in our mother, France, we had here Monstres, 
Moustres, whence English Musters, Monstres 
Générales. So, on one of these occasions, Johan 
Girart bargained with Jean d’Auberaye for a 
* hacquebute,” an “ espée,” et une “ dagen.” 

And as D’Auberaye came from Vitré, in Brit- 
tany, it is not uninteresting to find that Johan 
Girart, treasurer of Notre Dame du Chastel under 
the first two Tudors, was a dealer in coarse linen 
cloth, called cris, Welsh crys, Franco-Norman, 
carisé, imported from Vitré. 

As to the origin of the name D’Auberaye, in 
spite of illiterate genealogists, nothing is plainer. 
At the foundation of “les Carmes de Nantes, 
A.D. 1326,” “Johan d’Auberaye,” “Joannes de 
Aubereya, Clericus,” is a witness (Actes de Bre- 
tagne, tom. i., col. 1346). 

So, like every other D’Auberaye, the said Johan 
was so called from one Auberaye, the mother of all 
of them, whose neo-Latin name was Albereda, 
Old English Aubrey, analogous to Adelreda, or 
Ethelreda, Audrey. As, unfortunately, during 
the last three centuries, the annals of Christendom 
have been left to the tender mercies of Monsieur 
Littré’s northern barbarians, some of my readers 
know nothing of St. Audrey, an English queen, 
who, albeit twice a widow, died a virgin. 

No one more than myself is aware of the elevated 
social rank of the Dobrées of Guernsey and of 
——, London. To this day, “faithful among the 
faithless found,” they speak here the pure French 
of their venerable ancestors and mine. G. M. 


P.S.—I annex, from Ordericus Vitalis, a list of 
Auberayes, or Alberedes :— 

“ Alberede, daughter of Hugh, bishop of Evreux, 
esteemed for her great worth.” 

Hugh died in 1059. 

** Alberede, wife of Ralph, Count of Ivri and Bayeux, 
half-brother of Richard I., Duke of Normandy.” 

** Alberede la Grosse, who died on her way to Jerusa- 
lem, about 1092.” 

“ Alberede, wife of William de Moulins, gave her con- 
sent to the grant of the church of Mahern to St. Evroult ” 
(v. 13). 

**Valeran, Count of Mellent, gave Auberaye, one of 
his three daughters, to William Louvel, lord of Ivry, a 
rebel, like himself, against Henry I.” (xii. 34). 





Tue Scottish Famity or Epear (5% §, j, 95 
75, 192, 355.)—Sp. is entirely on the wrong scent. 
and so completely is he misled that he does not 
even see the drift of my statements and arguments. 
It would be useless to show the misapprehensions 
into which he has fallen in his last communication 
respecting the Newtown pedigree, and I therefore 
simply propose for his consideration the following 
view of the matter, which I am confident he wil] 
find on inquiry to be correct. Richard Edgar, of 
Newtown, who married Rachel Maxwell, left no 
issue. Richard, who succeeded him, was the son 
of Andrew of Farneyrigg, who married Grissel 
Boudun, and the grandson of George of Newtown, 
Andrew of Eyemouth, who married Grace Allan, 
was the brother of the latter Richard, and had a 
son Andrew, also of Eyemouth. This last An- 
drew was the father of the Rev. J. Edgar. Let 
Sp. compare what I have written in former com- 
munications with what is found in Capt. Lawrence- 
Archer’s book bearing on this subject, and he will 
perceive, by the exercise of a little candour and 
intelligence, how the view I have suggested makes 
this part of the genealogy clear and consistent. If 
he can show that the Richard of Newtown, who 
married Margaret Bell, and executed the disposi- 
tion in 1766, was the son of the Richard who 
married Rachel Maxwell, I will at once acknow- 
ledge my mistake ; but this of course would not 
invalidate the evidence afforded by the disposition 
just mentioned, that the Rev. J. Edgar was the 
grand-nephew of the former Richard. As the 
evidence before the public is not complete, it is 
necessary “to put two and two together,” but this 
Sp. seems incapable of doing. It is quite puerile 
to keep bringing in the Lyon King of Arms, when 
the question is as to the judgment shown-by Capt. 
Lawrence-Archer in making use of the materials 
before him. 

With respect to the other matter I mentioned 
on a former occasion, I must again refer to Capt. 
Lawrence-Archer’s book, at page 82, to show that 
the Oliver Edgar who married Margaret Pringle 
in 1564 was the son of Richard Edgar of West 
Monkrigg, and have to say that on looking at the 
references given by Sr. in his last, and collating 
the evidence as he advises, it would appear that 


Richard of Monkrigg was the son of Oliver of 


Bassendean, who was the son of Richard of Wed- 
derlie. In this view it is obvious that two descents 
have been omitted. There were in the Newtown 
branch an Oliver, then a Richard, and then an 
Oliver, but Capt. Lawrence-Archer gives only one 
Oliver in his genealogical table, omitting a Richard 
and an Oliver.  « 


“Totepotn Jesuu” (5 §. i, 308.) —The 
book inquired for is a work in Hebrew, which has 
been often reprinted and privately circulated. 
The title “ Toledoth Jeshu ” resembles the Hebrew 
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words in the beginning of the Gospel of Matthew} A notice of this work is given in the Hebrew 
that stand for “ the generations ” or family history | Christian Witness, No. 14, for February 1874. 
“of Jesus.” But the last word is so altered as to| It is there spoken of as “a filthy, blasphemous 
form a word, which, by taking each letter as the | Hebrew Brochure, concocted in the Middle Ages, 
initial of a Hebrew word, means “Let his name | and founded on passages in the Talmud and other 
and memory be blotted out.” This is explained | Rabbinical works,” and is stated to have been just 
in the early part of the work. In it Jesus is called | translated into the jargon spoken by Russian and 
rosha, or wicked. The work does not give state-| Polish Jews. The notice further states that an 
ments with the authorities for them, but assertions | Anglo-Hebrew newspaper, while expressing its 
are made and stories told with a view to disparage | “ poignant regret that a book of this unwholesome 
or explain away the principal facts in Christ’s life. | and scandalous character should be circulated,” 
It is believed to be a work of late date, probably | gives the address where the above modern transla- 
about the fifteenth century, and is disavowed by | tion of it may be procured. If an English version 
intelligent Jews. It was condemned in a recent | were attempted to be circulated in this country, it 
number of the Jewish World. A demand for| would be immediately prosecuted for obscenity. 
this work has long existed amongst the ignorant | For additional particulars, 8. P. H. is referred to 
in consequence of a belief (which one is ashamed | the above magazine, which is published by Elliot 


| 


to repeat) that on Christmas Eve, Christ is allowed | Stock, London. W. B. 
abroad, to do evil, and that it is not safe to read ca : : 

on that night, because He would especially be This note ot Dr. Lardner’s may interest 8. P. H. 
found in books, to the injury of those who read (Works, ed. Tegg, 1861, vi. 558):— 

them. Hence the desire to possess this box 1k, or some “Tt isa modern work written in the 14th or 15th century, 


manuscript portion of it, because, being written = is a —_ the pag wy - the end, bur- 
; - 3 que and falsehood: nor does the shameless writer 
against Him, it is the only book that can then acknowledge anything that has so much as a resemblance 
be safely read. The inquirer .4i gain some in-| of the truth, except in the way of ridicule. . .. . AndI 
formation of the work from a book which is before | refer to Wagenseil’s Confutation of the Toldoth Jesu.” 

me in Judwo-Polish, entitled Life and Death of| The title of this confutation is Tela Ignea 
Jesus of Nazareth, taken out of the Book of Tole-| Satane: see Mill on Pantheistic Principles, 
doth Jeshua, with Additions from the Book of Tam p. 190, note. CHartes F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Moed, London, 1874, translated (7. e. from Hebrew 
into Judeo-Polish) by Abraham Silberstein, Tue Book or JAsHErR (5" §. i. 289.)—The so- 
printed by Samuel, son of Joshua Distillator. The | called “Book of Jasher” is well known to have 
work extends to seventy-two pages, and can be| been one of the many “lost books of the Bible.” 
obtained at 19, Duke Street, Whitechapel, London. | Nothing is certainly known of it beyond the two 
Eisenmenger, in his large work on Judaism (vol. i. | quotations from it, one in Joshua (x. 13), the other 
p. 67), calls the Toledoth Jeshu “a blasphemous | in Samuel (2 Sam. i. 18), from which it is inferred 
little book suggested by the Devil,” and gives | to have been a collection of national songs. The 
some particulars. J. C. Wagenseil gives it in| work, whatever its nature may have been, was soon 
Hebrew and Latin in his Tela Ignea Satane, &c., | entirely lost, and its title and contents have been a 
1681; and in the British Museum it is found in | fruitful subject of discussion from the time of the 
Hebrewand Latin, with extended notes, in a volume | first Rabbis of the Talmud to the present day. 


entitled — For further information, I refer Mr. BLENKINSoPP 
“Historia Jeschue Nazareni a Judwis blaspheme | to the principal source of my own, an article by 
corrupta, &c., a J. J. Huldrico, Tigurino, 1705.” that great Semitic scholar, the lamented Emanuel 
JOSIAH MILLER, M.A. Deutsch, reprinted in his Literary Remains 

(Murray). J. H. I. OaKkwey. 


Toldoth Jesu is printed in Wagenseil’s Tela 128, Marina, St. Leonards. 
Ignea Satane, a small, thick, quarto volume, some- 
times met in old-book shops ; where it is generally 
sold for about 10s. Perhaps S. P. H., or some 
other correspondent, might be able to inform me 


Information may be found in Kitto’s Bib. Cyc., 
sub voce “ Jasher”; also in Smith’s Dict. Bible 
Murray). And I may mention that the late Dr. 
: : . J. W alds ad Master of Bury Sc 
respecting the title of a small Svo. volume, with | J. W. Donald on, Head M aster of Bury chool, 
Hebrew and Latin, in parallel columns, containing | edited the following, published by Messrs. Jno. W. 


' : ©! Parker & S Vest Stre in 1854:— 
a very ribald and blasphemous burlesque composi- Parker & Son, West Strand, in 1854: 





tion ridiculing the Son of God, and entitled Naza- “Jasher, fragmenta archietypa Carminum : Hebree- 
renus. I saw i les ee . "ras .| corum in Masorethico Vet. Test. textu passim tessellata. 
s. 1 saw it many years ago in the Library of 7 S 
’ , 4 . 9 * We 
-C. D., but neglected to “make a note” at the Chanhiews 


ume, and have never since succeeded in tracing 
the name or authorship of the book. It is thought by some to be a collection of 
| So national songs, the word Jasher being Hebrew for 
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“He sang,” which is the first word of the first 
poem. It is taken by others to consist of the 
biographies of just men, since Jasher also means 
“just.” In early times the whole of the Book of 
Joshua was supposed to be a quotation from Jasher. 
R. F. Herrre. 


St. Mary’s Road, Highbury. 


The English version spoken of is a forgery, the 
production of a type-founder of Bristol, named 
Jacob live. It was printed in 1751, and reprinted 
in 1829. SAMUEL SMITH. 

Public Library, Leeds. 


Of this literary forgery an excellent account is 
given in Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, iv., 
741-746, by Dr. Tregelles, who subjoins “a few 
specimens of the falsehoods, anachronisms, and 
contradictions of the Holy Scriptures, which cha- 
racterize this nocturnal production of the non-sane 
infidel author, Jacob LIlive.” C. W. Surroyn. 

7, Moss Grove Terrace, Brooks Bar, Manchester. 


(See “N. & Q,” 2". x. 271, 272; 4” 3. ix. 335.] 


.)—These 
in his Lyra 
JAYDEE, 


A Porm sy Pragep (5" S. i. 
verses are printed by Mr. Locker, 
Elegantiarum (London, 1867). 


This poem of Praed’s is in Moxon’s Selections 
from that author. 


This is one of the best known of Praed’s political 
poems. It did not appear in Mr. Derwent Cole- 
ridge’s beautiful edition of the poet, 
separate collection of his political squibs was in- 
tended—an intention as yet unfulfilled. The 
American edition, examined by Anoy, is, I pre- 
sume, the handsome two-volume book, edited by 
your frequent correspondent Mr. W. H. Wurr- 
mors, of Boston. Mortimer Cou.ins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks, 


because a 


A New Ossect or Taxation (5™ S. i. 366.) 

The suggestion was probably made by a Scotch 
or North of England farmer, who, ploughing him- 
self, with two horses abreast and without a driver, 
was scandalized at the wasteful mode of ploughing 
with four horses in single file, and a man or boy to 
drive them, which is even now followed in many 
parts of the kingdom. I remember that, about 
tifty-two years ago,a Scotch gentleman residing 
near Eltham, with the view of inducing his neigh- 
bours to adopt a more economical mode of plough- 
ing than they practised, got up a ploughing match, 
the conditions of which were that the ploughs 
should be drawn by two horses abreast and without 
a driver, except the ploughman in the stilts. I was 
present on the occasion, and recollect that the 
farmers—who had assembled in considerable num- 
bers to witness this, to them, novel mode of plough- 









}. . : 
ing- although they saw the work done before their 


eyes, shook their heads, and were almost unapi- 
mous in declaring that “it would never do.” 

Just before the Commissioners for the Great Ex- 
hibition bought the ground at Brompton on which 
the Horticultural Gardens are now located, I saw 
a man ploughing there with four horses, and a boy 
leading the foremost. It was market-gardeners’ 
ground, and the soil was so light that a strong man 
might almost have turned it up with his foot. So 
inveterate is habit! C. Ross. 


‘A Town Ectocug,” 1804 (5 8. i, 289,)— 
The author of this clever (local) satirical poem was 
the Rev. G. A. Hay Drummond, one of the Epis- 
copal clergy in Edinburgh. T. G. §, 

edinburgh. 


Tue Ece anp THE Hatrrenny (5% §, i. 326, 

“Vous voulez donc avoir l’ceuf et la maille” is, 
of course, as Mr. SALa says, equivalent a You 
cannot eat your cake and have it.” For so plain 
a matter we need not refer to the Sportula of the 
Romans. It gives well its own meaning, “ You 
cannot have the egg and also the halfpenny that 
you buy it with.” In modern days, and since 
that wonderful commercial invention for the 
increase of fraudulence called credit, you can 
both have the thing and keep the purchase-money 
too, but in the simple days of Edward I. i 
seemed ridiculous to wish to have the egg and not 
pay the halfpenny for it. I rejoice classing 
myself amongst the uncivilized, and to me the 
proposition is as ridiculous as ever that a man 
should get the egg without the halfpenny. But 
Brougham’s County Courts and the Modern Bank- 
ruptcy Law furnish a perpetual supply of most 
entertaining contradictions to this highly common- 
sense proverb, and they heighten the amusement 
by imposing a fine in shape of fees on the unfor- 
tunate goose that solicits them to recover its egg 
for it. Ten per cent. is a common levy for not 
recovering the thing sued for. Let all prudent 
readers try to count the cost before they try the 
county courts, is a proverb for to-day more useful 
and suitable than that of Edward’s time. 

The maille of Lorraine was, I think, not 33 sous 
6 deniers,as Mr. Sata suggests, but 30 sols 6 denters, 
see Roquefort’s Glossaire de la Langue Romane), 
and 1 sol equalled 12 deniers. There seems to be 
extraordinary confusion about this, for Littré says 
the copper maille was worth only half a denier. 
“My kingdom to a beggarly denier,” we have in 
Shakspeare, and a denier is said to be a twelfth 
part ofa sou. The division into twelve is curious, 
for the word is from denarius, signifying a division 
into ten. There is a prov erb, “ Bonne est la maille 
qui sauve le denier,” “It is a good sixpence that 
saves a shilling,” at a charity se srmon for instance. 
I do not think it ever meant a mortar used by 
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builders, but rather a tte. 
to designate cracks or shakes 
n rays from the heart of a tree. There is an ex- 
pression in Montaigne, iii. 25 “ Encore suis-je 
a le faire la maille bonne ry: ma parole.” 
juoted by Littré. 

n What does it mean? Is it “I feel bound 
to make good my word to the smallest tittle”? 
or, mare literally, to the last stitch. 
Tarver, and that I have not found elsewhere, 
says was a coin. This is important, 
because here you see the resemblance to a lozenge 
shaped mesh in a net; and that certainly 


wood which start 


now. 


Sque are 


or 8q 1are 
is the csiainal meaning. This will explain the 
phrase “Il y a toujours maille 4 partir entr’eux ” 


is always some knot or mesh to undo 
between them.” This is not the only proverb, as 
Mr. Sata says, referring to the word, for there is 
Garguntua’s “‘ Maille & maille on feist les hauber- 
ms,” which I suppose was a proverb before 
Rabelais was born. The coin is evidently named 
from its squareness and resemblance to the mesh 
of a stretched net, and not, I think, as Ducange 
and Littré suggest, from low Latin medala, medalva, 
Malle, the stain on the wing of par- 
tridges, comes from Lat. Maille, a loop, 
mesh, or stitch, must have another origin, but I 
fear I have already run to too great a length. 
C. A. Warp. 


—* There 


médaille. 
macul t. 


Mayfair. 


The original meaning of the question, “ Vos 


volez dont aver le eof et la mayle may have been 
“Do you want the egg and the mallet ? yr “De 
you want to begin the game?” or, “ Do you want 

the game all to yourself ? »” The Be used in the 


“la maille.” 
“the egg” a cant 
ball? and was it white and slightly 
the maille a better hold on it ? 
Ratpu N. James. 


very old game of “ mail” was called 
There remain the questions, Was 
name for the 
oval, to give 


Ashford, Kent. 

“May-a-Losr” (5% §. i. 385.)—It certainly is 
odd that two novelists should have simultaneously 
used over again the old owl story of every body’s 
childhood. But in the name of the owl-eyed 

oddess, who sprang from the skull of Zeus, I pro- 
test gainsts Mr. Curupert Beper’s — to 

claim originality for the legend in the Valley of 
the Teme. He talks of twenty years ago. Forty 
years ago, in the Valley of the Tamar, my grand- 
mother told me the same story of a “ half-saved ” 
labourer in her employ, whose son (such are For- 
tune’s vicissitudes) is now a baronet. Is it not a 
pity that novelists should get into their “ anec- 
dotage” ? Anecdote means, etymologically, a story 
never told before; but this owl-legend is so old 
that to tell it over again is like c arrying coals to 
Newcastle, or s Arjstophanes hath it) owls to 


Athens, Mortimer Cou.ins. 
Know! Hill, Berks. 





It isa term of carpentry 
i 


This | 


I cannot refer to the passage 





The story referred to by Curupert BeEpE is 
| well known at Cirencester. The scene of the 
jincident was in Earl Bathurst’s beautiful and 
| extensive estate adjoining the town. More than 
fifty years ago, a local “ character,’ named Robert 
Hall, was returning home through the woods late 
one night, and lost his way. “ Man lost !” shouted 
the frightened traveller. ‘“‘ Whoo, whoo!” cried 
the owl. “Bobby Hall; lost in the Three-mile 
Bottom!” replied the man. This went on for 
hours. The story reached the ears of the towns- 
people, and “ Bobby Hall” was famous ever after. 
G. H. Harmer. 


The simultaneous publication of the story “ Man- 
a-lost” in the Cornhill and in Grantley Grange 
is curious. The incident recorded, iike history in 
general, must be often repeating itself. More 
than thirty years I heard it told of a certain 
half-witted labourer of the parish of Sherston, in 
Wilts, who was lost in Silk Wood, a well-known 
covert in the Duke of Beaufort’s country, fringing 
the farm on which the poor fellow was employed. 
The owl too was there to utter its sympathetic 
inquiry, just as in Worcestershire, though it could 
hardly have been the same bird vouched for by 
Cutnpert Bepe. Probably there are few woods 
which have not had their man-a-lost, and their owl 
to pity him; and it is not impossible that, traced 
through the lapse of ages, the same incident may 
be found to have occurred in some forest of the 
East, now found to be the mother home of all our 
moving stories. CRowpown. 


Way Apam means Norrn, Sourn, East anp 
West (5 §. i. 305.)—I hope the following quo- 
tation will be considered “fresh information” by 
Mr. SKEatT. Itis taken from Ceremonies, Customs, 
Rites, and Traditions of the Jews, &c., by Hyam 
Isaacs [n. d.], p. 250:- 

“The Talmud gives you the reason why the first man 
was called Adam. In English, the word Adam is spelt 
with four letters, but in Hebrew it is spelt in three 
letters, ADM. It says, God did ordain that the world 
should last as long as he sees good. The first man that 
was created was called Adam ; the second man, who was 
a man after God's own heart, was called David; and the 
last man that ever will be born will be the Messiah. The 
first initial stands A. for Adam; the second, D. for 
David, and M. for Messiah, which they say is the foun- 
dation or reason why the ~~ man was called Adam.’ 

LAURENCE GOMME. 


ago 


THAT UNSPIRITUAL Gop” 
Childe 


“ CIRCUMSTANCE, (5% 
S. i. 369), is from 
stanza CXXV. 


Harold, canto iv., 
CRowpbown. 


Sr. CATHERINE OF Srenna (5 §. i. 387.)—A 
very pleasantly written article appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine, September, 1866, vol. xiv., 
p. 399, under the heading “Sienna and St. 
Catherine,” which may, perhaps, be interesting to 


. GS. L. H. H. 
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Averace Duration or Human Lire (5 §. 
i. 289.)—The following table, though it does not 
answer any of the questions put by M. D., is 
worth reprinting in connexion with the same. I 
have taken it from J. W. G. Gutch’s Literary and 
NSeventrfic Register and Almanac for 1859, p. XXL 
I never met with it elsewhere : 

PRoBaBee Duration oF Lire 


From 1 to 70 Years of Age, according to Carlisle Mortality 


| ve ars. Expec- Years Expec-| Years; Expec- Years Expec- 








Old. | tancy. Old tancy Old, | taney Old, tancy. 
| 
Years Years } Years Years. 
|Birth| 383 18 43 6 | a 54 T , 
lyr, 44] 19 42} 7 | 293 55 173 
2 47} 20 41 29 56 17 
; nO) 21 4 ’ 2h} 57 16} 
4 50} 22 40) “0 273 58 ! 
5 5l 23 a 41 | 27 59 15 
6 51} ry uy 42 Hh 60 14 
7 5) 25 tH 3 | 253 61 14 
8 50} 26 7} 440] «(25 62 134 
9 49} 27 ti 45 | 24) 63 13 
10 49 28 8} 4 24 64 12 
1 48 29 5 47 23} 65 11} 
12 47+ ” Hh 4 22} Of 11} 
13 vib | 333 49 22 67 10} 
14 45} 32 3 0 21 6 104 
15 45 33 324 I 204 69 9 
16 44} uM 31} 2 19} 70 9} 
17 434 8S 31 5 19 


EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Average duration,” otherwise “ expectation,” 
or “mean after-life-time,” of life (in England 
Comparison between the Registrar-General’s Eng- 
lish life table (No. 3), embracing the whole popu- 
lation of England and Wales, and the “ Life Tables 
of the Institute of Actuaries,” limited to “ Healthy 
Lives,” insured as such, after medical examination, 
by twenty life assurance companies :— 

AVERAGE Duration oF Lire. 


| Males Females 


Age. 
Assured 


Lives Lives 
Healthy). Healthy 


Assured English 


Life Table. 


English 
Life Table. 





Years Years. Years. Years Years 
0 39°91 41°85 -- 
20 so4" 42°06 l 40°29 40°als 
3» 32°76 34681 33°81 34°503 
40 26-006 27-390 27°34 28°253 
so 19 54 20°306 20°75 21°616 
60 13°53 13-820 14°34 14°851 
70 845 8495 902 9082 
80 493 4719 5°26 5450 
| 90 2% 2°357 301 3°302 


J. H. W. 
[Our Correspondent writes, 
answer can be obtained.”] 


Arms or Sramrorp, &c. (5 §S, i. 


“As to question No. 3, no 
authentic records have been published from which an 


386.)—No 
doubt the two golden leopards on a field of gules 


were the arms of a bastard. Yet are they no 
mark of bastardy, but were borne | by the great 
Conqueror, the most renowned of bas tards, not 
| on accouht of his illegitimate birth, but because he 
was Duke of Normandy. The Stamford poet j 
but using the licence of his craft in cons ideting 0s 
the cause what was an inseparable accident. 
Crowpowy, 


+ 


F, Rotiestow (5 §. i. 388.)—The person in 
question being a great-aunt of my own, I can give 
Mr. Carrns one obvious particular respecting her, 
namely, that she is a lady and not a gentleman, as 
he supposes, her name being “ Frances.” P. 


See Letté rs f Miss - s Roll ston, of Kes- 
Writer of Mazxaroth. Rivingtons, 1867. 


D. 


RREY Prov 361.)—Of the 
words in this list, favour, hele, learn, leasing, loo, 
te rrify, and tron uble d, are in common use in Corn- 
wall, and in the same acceptation as in Surrey. 
Brave satisfactory, is applied to everything 
animate or inanimate. Brussy may be the equi- 
valent of the Cornish brouse, a thicket ; and platty 
of splatty, uneven in colour. Have one’s eye on is 
used to signify keeping watch over a thing, in 
order to secure it for one’s self, or to prevent 
mischief being done ; and is probably in use every- 
where. Kibble, a bucket, chiefly of the kind used 
at mines. 7, PzneGetty. 
Torquay. 





wick, 


INCIALISMS (5** §, i. 





submit the following references t 
quoted by Mr. LEVESON 


I venture to 
some of the words 
GOWER :— 

Brussy.—French broussailles, brushwood. Froissard 
(11. iii. 124) uses the word broussis. In Berry, a midland 
country of France, the word breusses, or brusses, is still 
heard. Diez thinks these forms are kindred to burst, 
brusta (High German); Liirste (Mod. Germ.), brush. 

Fluey.—French fluet, slender, delicate. From flu, flo 
O. Fr.), weak ; Flemish fauw (Diez), cf. Latin fluidus. 

Hucket.—French hoquet, hickup. The French have 
the phrase “le hoquet de Ja mort,” the death-sob. Wallon 
kikéte ; Low-Briton hok hik ; Sanskrit hikk. 

Lippy.—Insolent. The French say, with the same 
meaning, “ Faire la lippe,” to spout. 

Unbekant.—German unxbekannt, from kennen, to know 
The English form is ‘* unbeknown.” 

Henri GAUSSEROY. 





Ayr Academy 

Gipsies (5% §. i. 325.)—Ziguer, or Gipsies 
Island, the fourth part of the town Belgrade, on 
the Danube, (E dinburgh Gazetteer. 

The tribe mentioned by Crviuis, from which he 
derives the English word conjurer, no doubt cor- 
rectly, should be w ritten Kanjar, and not beginning 
with a Th. The following may help to throw 
further light upon the period of their arrival in 
Europe. 

“In Germany there were several Companies of Vags 
bonds began to strowle about, having no Riligion, 00 
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law, no Country or Habitation, their Faces tawny, 


speaking in a particular Canting Language of their own 
d using a slight of Hand in Picking Pockets while 
they pretended to tell Fortunes. They were called 


an 


, 


Tertars and Zigens. These were the same in my own 


opini 


on as those the French at present call Bohemians 


and the English Gypsy’s.".—De Mezeray’s History of 


France, A.D. 1417, p. 435. E 


“Dru” (5 §. i. 308.)\—In all the three 
passages cited Druid is but a poetical word for 


bard or poet. Cf. :— 
“Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie.” 
Milton, Lycidas, 53. 


“There was a class of the Druids, whom they called 
Bards, who delivered in songs (their only history) the 
exploits of their heroes.”—Burke, An Abridgement of 


English History, b. i. c. 2. 
A. L. MAYHEW. 


Oxford. 

“Pauuiser’s Hert” (5S. i. 328 Is it not 
an allusion to the martyrdom Sir Hugh Palliser 
experienced owing to his accusations against 
Admiral Keppel ? G. A. 

Tue House or Grp (5% §. i. 349. The lodg« 


was erected by the Laird of Stric hen (at that time 


Fraser), to whose estate a portion of the Mormond 
Hill belonged, sometime about 1779. He also 
formed the famous “* White Horse of Mormond,” 
the figure of a horse cut out of the turf, occupying 
nearly half an acre, and filled in with white quartz. 

As to the inscription on the ruins, I rather think 
G. W. has misquoted it. If my memory serves 


me, it runs thus— 
“In this Hunter’s Lodge 
Rob Gib commands. 
M.D.CCLXXIX, 
Not as G. W. puts it— 
“This Hunting Lodg« 
Rob Gib commands.” 

Rob Gib was jester to Charles II., and, as is 

1, the King, on one occasion asked, ** What 
serve you me for?” to which Rob replied, “I serve 

Ir Majesty for stark love and kind 

In later days the Aberdonians I 
(1ib’s words as a concluding toast, by which they 
meant “ Loyal and true,” as much as to say, “ We 
Jacobites are loyal and true, not for the sake of 
reward, but from affection and duty.” 

People of Buchan should understand the quota- 
tion as indicative of the “stark love and kind- 
ness” with which the Laird of Strichen was wont 
to entertain his fellow-sportsmen in the lodge on 
Mormond (vide Pratt’s History of Buchan, pp. 

Q 


44-5, F. De. A. s« OT. 





1 Pal 
pted Rob 


The house was built in 1764. The same year 
the village of Strichen, or Mormond village, was 
founded by the Laird of Strichen, who must have 
been, I think, grandfather to the present Lord 











Lovat. The inscription over the doorway, “ Rob 
Gib,” simply means “ Good fellowship,” and came 
to be so used because he, on being asked by the 
king how he was so devoted a servant to him, 
answered, for “Stark love and friendship,” and 
so “Rob Gib” became a household word synony- 
mous with good fellowship, and was a common 
toast at feasts. It is not yet quite obsolete. Rob 
Gib was sometimes the motto to a device on any 
gift from one friend to another, the device being 
probably a pair of right hands firmly grasped. 
A SrricueEn May. 


“Tue AtTHORPE Picture GALLERY,” &c, (5 
S. 1. 348.)—In a copy of this which belonged to 
Calder Campbell he has noted upon the title 
“By Mary J. Jourdan.” They were both Anglo- 
Indian poets. She, the wife of Col. Jourdan of the 
Madras Army, died in London 23rd Dec., 1865. 
Besides the above, Mrs. Jourdan contributed to 
the Bengal annuals, and published at Edinburgh, 
by Hogg, in 1856, Mind’s Mirror: Poetical 
Sketches, with Minor Poems. By M. J. J—n. 

A. G. 


Comet or 1539 (5° 8. i. 359.)—The following 
notice of this comet is taken from Pingré’s 
Cone tograph ie, i. 500: 

“La Cométe de cette année fut observée depuis le 6 
Mai jusqu’au 17. En Chine on ne la vit que le 10 Mai, 
et elle dura vingt jours. Quelques Européens la dé- 
couvrirent dés le 30 Avril (note, Annatl. Augstb.,col. 1814). 
Plusieurs lui donnent trois semaines de durée.” 

The comet does not appear to have been a con- 
spicuous one. Pingré adds a good many unim- 
portant particulars, which I can give if E. wishes 


it. T. W. Wess. 


Fretp Tetecrapny (5" §, i. 367.),—A READER 
will find a concise, but complete, paper on field 
telegraphy in the Popular Science Review for 


April, published by Hardwicke. J. T. M. 





Cuarves J. as A Port (5 §, i. 322, 379.)— 
In his zeal for “the Martyr's” clumsy triplets, 
Mr. WarREN is hardly ingenuous. I gave eleven 
of the best verses, while Archbishop Trench has 
given only ten. The Archbishop’s actual words 
are, 

**T have dealt somewhat boldly with this poem, of its 
twenty-four triplets omitting all but ten, these ten 
seeming to me to constitute a fine poem, which the 
entire twenty-four fail todo ... . We are indebted to 
Jurnet for their preservation. He gives them in his 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, saying, ‘A very 


| worthy gentleman who had the honour of waiting on 


him there (at Carisbrook Castle), and was much trusted 
by him, copied them out from the original, who voucheth 


them to be a true copy. 


Sir Horace Walpole quotes the whole twenty- 


four verses from Bishop Burnet. 


WaLtTerR Trornbury. 
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4% S, xii. 475; 5" S. i 
“ Sheriff” in 


Picot or CAMBRIDGE 
191.)—Vicecomes, of course, means 
England, and, indeed, in Normandy. The office 
was that of vice-earl in both countries, and in this 
comprised not only its present duties, but those of 
a lord-lieutenant (the vice-earl proper of our day), 
and many other duties, both military and civil, 
of greater importance then than those that are 
attached to either office now. 
it was invariably conferred as an hereditary barony 
of great extent, originating in Rollo’s time. The 
duchy was, in fact, parcelled out into a few vis- 
counties, of which Cotentine was the greatest. 

Picot was, I believe, a common baptismal, and 
not a local, name. Various families, bearing various 
names, are derived from different Normans called 
Picot. In Cheshire there was a family of Picot, 
alias Pigot, for many, many centuries; and, as 
Cheshire, after the Conquest, bore much the same 
relation to the rest of England as Cotentine did to 
the remainder of the duchy, was, in fact, the very 
kernel of Norman nationality ; so, I have no doubt, 
Picot of the Palatine was one of those marauding 
ruffians who dispossessed the innocent Saxons 
(vide Mr. Freeman), who had treacherously dis- 
possessed the innocent Britons. I regret, how- 
ever, that I cannot help Mr. Jackson Picorr 
further. me § 


I find by an Illuminated Pedigree in the British 
Museum, No. 1364, Harl. Collection, that Othe- 
myles Picot, Baron of Boorne (or Brane), in Cam- 
bridge, came, along with his wife Hugolina, to 
England in the retinue of the Conqueror, and had 
a grant of some twenty-nine manors in Cambridge- 
shire, viz., Stow Waterbech, Middleton Trum- 
pington, &c., and, according to Thoroton’s History 
of Nottinghamshire, this Baron of Boorne had a 
daughter, who married Paganus Peverell, signifer 
Roberti sancta, and a son, the 
Lord Robert Picot, who, having taken part in a 
rebellion against William Rufus, forfeited all his 
estates. I wish to know if this Lord Robert Picot 
left any descendants, and if he was ancestor to an 
Aubrey Picot of Cambridge, living 1160, Sir Ralph 
Picot, te mp. Edward IIL., or Sir Randolph Picot, 
of Ripon and Melmorby, Yorkshire, also t mp. 
Edward III. Othemyles Picot was the builder of 


Curthose in terra 


the churches of St. Gyles in Cambridge, and St. | 


Ives in Huntingdon. Wa. Jackson Picorrt. 


Dundrum, co. Down. 


Dr. Isaac Barrow (5 §. i. 69, 
—Dr. Isaac Barrow belonged to a family of Suffolk 
extraction, who were the owners of Spinney Abbey, 
in the parish of Wicken, in Cambridgeshire. This 
estate was purchased by his great-grandfather, 
Philip Barrow, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and was sold in the middle of the next century to 
Henry Cromwell. The Barrows were evidently of 
the minor gentry, as they are not included in any 


|» 5 Spee ‘ 

of the Heralds’ Visitations. 
the vicar, I had the opportunity last year of 
examining the first volume of the parish register 


But in Normandy | 


196, 237, 317.) | 





of Wicken. 


By the kindness of 


It begins in June, 1564, and ends in 


July, 1667, and I found between these dates the 


following entries of the Barrows. 


It will be of 


permanent use to those who are interested in this 


family to have in print in 


se N. 


& @.” what is 


recorded about them in Wicken Register :-— 


**1600, April 6. Philip Barrow, Esq., buried 


1617-18, Jan. 4. Martha, dau. of Isaac 


bapt. 
1627, Nov. 30. 


sarrow, Esq ‘ 


Robert Greymoner, Clerke (Vicar of 


Wicken), and Alice Barrow, married. 


1629, Oct. 8. 
1637, Aug. 13 
Katherine, his wife, bapt. 
1637, I ’ 
Barrow, married. 
1642, Sept. 11. 
buried. 
1642, Sept. 17. 
1643, June 25. Arthur, 
Anne, his wife, bapt. 


mR 


Jec. 


Isaac, son of Mr. Isaac Barrow, bapt. 
Philip, son of Mr. Thos. Barrow and 


Walter Clopton, Esq., and Mrs. Martha 
Cecilia, dau. of Mr. Thos. Barrow, 


Isaac Barrow, Esq., buried. 
son of Arthur Barrow and 


1647, April 1. Mrs. Katherine Barrow, widow, buried, 


1663, Oct. 20. Robert 


married.” 


It should be added that Henry Barrow, a 


Everett 


and Anne Barrow, 


mer 


ber of this family, was vicar of the adjoining parish 
of Iselham, and was buried there on Ist June, 


1587. 


5% §. i. 297, 


LOWNDES 
mentioned by E. A. P. (5% 


a & 


TEWARS. 


276.)\—In the few books 


276) the list of 


French bibliographical works is by no means ex- 
hausted ; indeed, those noted by him are but the 


most rudimentary, and in this branch of liter: 
the French are particularly rich. 


others, let me mention 





Among many 


Bibliographie Instructive, &c., par G. F. De Bure, le 
Jeune. S5vo. Paris, 1763. 10 vols., including the Supple- 
ment of the Catalogue de Gaignat. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire de Bibliographie, par F. L 


Fournier. Paris, 1809. 


Svo. 


Catalogue des Livres Imprimés, 


Paris, 1852. 4 vols. 


SvVo. 


Catalogue de M. Violet le Duc. 


Svo. Paris, 1843 and 1847. 


Histoire des Livres Populaires, 
Paris, 1854. 2 vols. 


Nisard. 


Svo. 


&e., de M. C. Leber. 
With Supplement. 


&e., par M. Charles 


Les Supercheries Littéraires Dévoilées, par J. M. 


Quérard. 8vo. The 


3 vols. 


New Edition. 


1869.70 
1508-44 


Paris, 


Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes, 


&c., par Barbier. 8vo. 


Paris, 1822-27. 


4 vols.. andthe 


New Edition at present in course of publication by M. 


Paul Daffis, of Paris. 
Then there are the 


bibliographical works of G. Peignot, 5. 


numerous and excellent 


Boulard, 


L. Lalaune, E. Trerdet, G. Naudet, Collin de 


Plancy, Gustave Brunet, Octave Delepierre, Pa 


> ul 


Lacroix, Le Bibliophile Jacob, Charles Monselet, 


and many others. 


But the two works which 


X. Y. desires to become acquainted with, I take 
to be— 
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Trésor des Livres Rares, &c., Graesse, a very important 
work, of which the completion has only lately appeared 
at Dresden. 

And— 

Bibliographie des Ouvrages Relatifs &4 Amour aux 
Femmes, au Mariage, &c. 8vo. Turin, &c. 1871-73. 6 vols. 
(There have been two earlier editions of this work, both 
yery defective; this latter edition is the only really 
serviceable one). 

soth these embrace German as well as Fre nch 
books. For German literature, we have, among 
others :— 

Theophili Georgi Allgemeines Europiiisches Biicher- 
lexicon. Leipzig. (Rather antiquated.) 

And 

Index Locupletissimus Librorum qui ab Anno 1750 ad 
Annum 1832, in Germania et in Terris Confinibus pro- 
dierunt. Kayser, Leipzig. 4to. 1833-38. 6 vols. 


H. 8. A. 


If X. Y. will turn to A List of the Books of 
Reference in the Reading Room of the Britis] 
Museum, second edition, 1871, index p. 282, 
under “ Bibliography,” and to A Handbook Sor 
Readers at the British Museum. by Thomas 
Nichols, Longmans, 1866, p. 71 both books 
to be found in every library—he will find what 
Continental bibliographers have done. And if he 
will read Lowndes’s Preface, X. Y. will see that 
his question is somewhat curious. In fact, X. Y. 
has put his question as if Y. X. = X. Y. 


OtpHarR Hamst. 


Jay: Osporye (5S. i. 128, 195, 336.)—Lower 
gives the surname Jay a local origin, from the name 
of a township united with Heath in the parish of 
Ieintwardine, co. Hereford ; and Bowditch, in his 
Suffolk Surnames, derives it from the Jay bird. 
These are both probably erroneous. The American 
Jays derive their origin from Pierre Jay, of 
Rochelle, one of the Huguenots exiled from France 
at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 
and their name is, therefore, French, as I am 
inclined to think is also that of the English Jays. 

Ferguson (English Surnames, pp. 42 and 95 
derives Osborne from the Norse, and interprets it 
as “the divine bear.” Anderson (Genealogy and 
Surnames, p. 69) calls it a local surname, from the 
nyer Ouse, in Yorkshire, and bourne ; Ouse bourne, 
14, Ooze, or spring brook. Camden, in his 
Remaines, gives it an Anglo-Saxon origin, from 
hus, house, and bearn, a child—a house-child or 
adopted child. Whatever be its origin, it was, in 
its variations of Osbornus, Osbern, Osborn, &c., in 
common use, as a baptismal name, at the ¢ Yonquest, 
several persons bearing it occurring in Domesday. 
The Kent family of that surname have been seated 
there at least as long ago as the reign of Henry VI. 

GaAsTON DE BeRNEVAL. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 

If Mr. Jay will look into the Life of John Jay, 
Chief Justice of the United States, by his son, the 








and was forthwith discharged. 
' 








Hon. William Jay, printed in New York some 
years ago, though Iam unable to give the exact 
date, he will find an account of the family and 
name. From their records, it appears that the 
family came from La Rochelle. One of Governor 
Jay’s descendants is the present American Minister 
at Vienna. WEB—. 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


“Siupron” (5 §. i. 165, 233, 337.)—This dis- 
cussion commenced with a botanical question, why 
the weed groundsel is in some plac es called Simson, 
or Simpson; and it was suggested that it was 
probably derived through the French name for 
groundsel, senecon, from the botanical name of the 
plant Senecio. 

This derivation is probably quite correct, and is 
so given by most old writers on gardening matters. 
Miller Says of groundsel, “ In the Eastern Counties 
it is called Simson, or, as I have heard it pronounced, 
Sention, or Senshon, evidently from Se necvo, 
through the medium of the French Senesson.” 

The remarks on this question on p. 337 appear 
to be framed in reply to an assertion that the 
urname Simpson was di rived from qroundsel ! an 
assertion certainly not made, nor even suggested, 
in the original note. EpwArRpD So.ty. 


A. H. Rowaw (5 S. i. 267, 309.)—Memoirs of 
Mr. Rowan and of his wife, with references to the 
sources where further information can be found, 
were published early in 1873 in the Christian 
Freeman, a monthly journal of biography, pub- 
lished by Whitfield, 178, Strand. The price, I 
think, is twopence CYRIL. 


I can add but little to the quintuple record of 
this strenuous Home-ruler, in setting right one 
fold of his biographical drapery. Mr. CoLeman 
and H. differ in their dates of his escape from 
prison ; and I have a perfect remembrance of one 
of the under-gaolers of the Dublin Newgate 
there were two of those functionaries, father and 
son, by name Macdowal, who were something more 
than suspected of assisting their prisoner's escape). 
I do not recollect the year, but the fact is borne 
upon my mind by the younger Macdowal having 
frequently called on a near relative of mine who, 
at about the same period, had been a temporary 
tenant of Newgate for a (non) political libel, when 
the bribery price—500/.—was alluded to by the 
ex-gaoler without any disclaimer of its acceptance. 

The date of Hamilton Rowan’s pleading his 
pardon in the Irish Court of King’s Bench has 
likewise slipped my memory, but I thoroughly 
remember the fact, having been present on the 
occasion. He appeared in the centre of the Utter 
Bar’s nearest seat, and was formally called on to 
plead to the charge of high treason, whereto he as 
formally pleaded, and put in the Royal pardon, 
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Be the date what it may, Hamilton Rowan’s 
imprisonment “for complicity with the rebellion 
of 1798,” as cited by 8S. T. P., is an obvious 
anachronism ; he was too conscientious so to abuse 
the Royal clemency, and too discreet to hazard 
the penalties of that perilous era. Seventy-six 
years have been too few to obscure their yesterday’s 
impression of my own Irish soldiering. 

Hamilton Rowan having been my senior by just 
twenty years, his son was as remotely my junior; 
but I remember a characteristic anecdote of him- 
self and of his father, which was generally accepted 
actual fact. Our families re — l at no great 
distance from each other, on the Dublin coast, near 
Howth, where Mrs. Rowan had a akon aviary. 
The father’s continual discourses and eulogiums 
on Liberty excited the son’s sympathy towards the 
feathered captives. One fine morning, before 
breakfast, his mother found the cage-doors wide 
open, and occupants liberated by a 
mercenary Macdowal. 

Epmunp Lentruatt Swirte. 


Hamilton Rowan addressed a m anly petition to the 


as an 


its less 





King in 1802. It was under the Castlereagh regime that 
he was restored to his cor a, and family. See note in 
Barrington’s Personal Sketches, i. 332, edit. 1869. } 

Lire AND Options oF Papre Sarpi (5% S. i. 
184, 223, 243, 315, 397.)—I have never seen the 
translation of Sarpi’s life printed in 1641. Judging 
from the pedantic “ Address to the Reader,” given 


by Mr. Crosstey, it must be more difficult 
understand than the original Italian. 
Ratpeu N. James. 


Ashford, Kent. 


Sopa Water (3 §. iii. 131, 217; 4S. y. 246, 
306; 5% 8, 348, Since writing my last 
note, I have come upon the following passage in a 
letter from Dr. Saunders to Dr. Bradley, published 
in the Medical and Physical Journal for De- 
cember, L802 : 

‘The 
Water 
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gaseous alkaline water, commonly called Soda 
has ong been used in this country toac nsider 
able extent, and has for many years past been prepared 
in England with great success. Mr. Paul is fully as 
happy in this as in his other preparations; and he has 
introduced also the gaseous potash water, to which, in 
certain cases, some practitioners give the preference.” 

I copy this extract from the appendix to The 


Repo t made to the National Institute of France 
in December, 1799 . . on the Artificial Mineral 
Waters prepared at Paris by N. Paul & Co. 
Translated from the French. London, 1802. 


R. B. P. 
A picture and account of the guzogene R. B. P. 
speaks of, extracted from Magellan, may be found 
in the Annual Register for 1778, xxi. 132. It is 
there stated that “the world is obliged for this 
curious discovery to Dr. Priestley, who first pub- 
lished his method of making ryrmont water in the 

year 1772 Cuartes F. 8. Warren, M.A. 





to | 








Rev. SterHen CiarkE (5 §. i. 208, 255, 298.) 
—I possess a volume of sermons, of which the 
following is the title :— 

‘ Fifteen Discourses upon the following subjects, viz, 
The Dignity and Humiliation of the Son of God: The 
Resurrection of Christ; The Exaltation of Christ, and 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost; The Certainty of a 
future Judgment; The Goodness of God Almighty; The 
Triumphs of a true Christian Faith; The Necessity of 
Christian Practice in order to Happiness, and the Cer. 
tainty of Happiness upon Christian Practice; The 
Worship of God in the Beauty of Holiness explained and 
enfore’d ; The Duty of mutual Love explain’d and en- 
fore’d ; The happy Consequences of Afilictions to sincere 
Christians ; The Treatment which Persons in Distress 
meet with from their Acquaintance and Enemies con. 
sider’d and dissuaded from. To which is subjoin’d, A 
Brief Enquiry into the Causes why the Word Preach’d 
doth not Profit; together with a Consideration of the 
Folly and Danger of being influenc’d by ’em. By Stephen 
Clarke, M.A., Rector of Burythorpe, in Yorkshire. Lon- 
don: P rinted by John Applebee, and sold by W. Mears, 
at the Lamb without Temple-Bar. mpccxxvm. 


The discourses are dedicated “To the Right 
Honourable John Viscount Lymmington.” The 
volume is octavo, containing 296 pages. 

J. G. B 


Stephen Clark, Cl., of Berrythorpe, voted at 
the Yorkshire election in January, 1741-2. 

There was an earlier Stephen Clarke, minister 
John’s Church, Beverley, whose daughter 
Susanna married William Lodge, B.A., Rector of 
Sapperton, co. Lincoln, from 1692 to 1737. She 


of St. 


was born January 7, 1676, and died March 27, 
1736. M. I. at Sapperton). 

A Joshua Clark, M.A., was Rector of Sapperton 
from 1679 to 1687 This was, probably, the 
Joshua Clarke, Rector of Somerby in the same 
neighbourhood (and Prebendary of Lincoln), who 


published a Visitation Sermon preached at Gran- 
tham in 1697 The Rector of Somerby had a 
daughter Mary, who married Simon Every, Rector 
of Navenby, co. Lincoln, and afterwards fifth 
baronet of that name ; and another daughter who 
was married to Jacob Butler, Esq., of Barnwell, 
near Cambridge. Further information as to any 
of these Clarkes would be gladly received. 


J. H. Crark, M.A. 





Crimplesham, Downham. 

Tue Faroe Istanps (5 §. i. 329, 
brief notices of a recent visit to these islands may 
be found in Six Weeks in the Saddle: a Painter 
Journal in Iceland, by 8. E. Waller (Macmillan). 

0. 


394.) —Some 


WATERLOO AND PENINSUL AR MepaAls 
i. 47,98, 136, 217, 8, 396. )—After 
the information which Su aaa asor Fiemine has 
been kind enough to give so fully, there can be no 
doubt that medical officers were included in the 
grant of the Waterloo Medal. It is strange thats 
work of such high character for correctness 45 
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Hart’s Army List—I am referring to one as far 
back as 18 851—should omit from its list of war 
services of the medical officers all mention of it. 
No notice is taken even in the case of Sir James 
R. Grant, chief of the Medical Department, nor in 
that of Mr. Gunning, surgeon-in-chief, who at- 
tended to the Prince of Orange when wounded, 
and for which he is stated to “have received the 
Order of the Netherlands Lion; nor in that of 
Dr. Hume, though it is recorded that he has 
received the War Medal with ten clasps, and 
throughout. This is misleading. 

So, also, if the order of 1815-1816 is general, 
including departments with their civil elements, 
as Mr. Fiemine states, then there should be a 
prefix of W to their names in other departments, 
as in the medical, which there is not; nor is there, 
Iam bound to say, in a War Office Army List, and 
I have referred back to 1820. The natural in- 
ference therefrom is that the grant is not general, 
but confined to the Medical Department only. 

W. DIvke. 

Chichester. 

“ A HEAVY BLOW AND GREAT DISCOURAGEMENT ” 
5 §. i. 369, 395) will be found in the anonymous 
letter, received 26th October, 1605, by Lord 
Mounteagle, and supposed to be written by his 
brother-in-law Tresham, in which warning was 
given of the Gunpowder Plot, and the design, in 
consequence, frustrated. W. T. Mz. 


Shinfield Grove. 


Tue Cuckoo AND NIGHTINGALE (5" §, i. 387) :— 
“Thy liquid notes that close the eve of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love.” 
Is not this the prognostication concerning which 
W. J. T. inquires! In my note-book, the lines 
are ascribed to Milton, in whose works I am not 
well read enough to tell the place where they can 
be found. A. S. 


“Town’s Hatt” (5 §,. i, 285.)—Some years 
ago a small building was erected in this town, 
little more than a double cottage indeed, but in- 
tended, partly at least, for various committees, &c., 
to use for their place of meeting. I always heard 
this spoken of as “ The Town’s Hall.” In a neigh- 
bouring village there was a certain respectable 
farmer, who was gener: illy in office as tax collector, 
assessor, constable, overseer, or guardian; I have 
known him spoken of sportively : as the “ town’s 
husband.” I imagine this mode of expression to 
be a localism, though perhaps not peculiar.to this 
part of Yorkshire. It is odd enough it should be 
here at all, for the custom in this dialect is to leave 


out the possessive ’s when used in other parts of 


England. Thus John wife, Smith carriage, &c.. 

are invariably used for John’s wife, Smith’s car- 
nage, &c. } 
Almondbury. 





“SEE ONE Puysician ” (5 §. i. 228, 276, 358.) 
—An old Greek poet, whose name I do not know, 
says— 

IloAAGy iarpay eiocodds py? driéXecer. 
Many doctors have been the death of me ! 
Here, then, it does not hold that “in the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety.” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

E. M., ma.) D., says, “ this epigram is in the col- 
lection of Joseph Jekyll.’” He will confer a 
favour if he will kindly give the full title of the 
book. Jekyll’s epigrams crop up in various works, 
but I never heard of the “collection” of them 
mentioned by your correspondent. The epigrams 
of the witty lawyer are so clever that the book 
must be of great interest, and I should much like 
to obtain it. H. P. D. 

(Jekyll’s name having been mentioned, a note may be 
made of the fact that when Lord Grimston (in 1824), 
waltzing at Hatfield House, happened to knock down the 
aged Marchioness of Salisbury, Jekyll wrote the follow- 
ing epigram, in which (it is said) the word ** Conserva- 
tives ’’ was first used as signifying “‘ Tories ” :— 

“ Conservatives of Hatfield House 
Were surely ‘ harum-scarum ’; 
What could reforming Whigs do worse 
Than knocking down ‘ Old Sarum ’?”] 


‘Percy, THE TRUNK-MAKER ” (5t" §. i. 308.)— 
I remember reading a very interesting account 
of this case in Burke’s Romane of the Peerage . 
which was published about twenty years since, in 
4 vols. SVO. R. R. 


The Case of James Pe rey, Claymant to the Earl- 
dom of Northumberland, was printed in 1680 or 
1685, in London, in folio. It is rare ; but there 
is a copy in the British Museum. The line of his 
alleged descent as heir male of the Percies is given 
in a note to the later editions of Burke’s Peerage. 
Some remarks on this claim are _— in Sir 


Egerton Brydges’s Restituta, vol. ii., pp. 519, 528. 

pee also an article ij in the ( 3 aes. Topographica 

et Genealogica. J. MANUEL. 
Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

Jeans s Coleti Enarratio in P’ ae Epistolam 8. Pauli 
ad Corinthios. Edited by « . Lupton, M.A. (Bell 
& Sons.) 

Some expositions on the First Epistle to the Corinthians 

by Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, are now published for the 

first time with a translation and notes. Dean Colet 
founded St. Paul’s School, and the present thoughtfully 
written introduction, as well as translation, are by the 
sub-master of that foundation, who, judging from the 
small quotation on the fly-leaf, ascribed to Donald Lup- 
ton, 1637, “and truely this great Deane of St. Paul’s 
taught and lived like St. Paul,” is not the first of his 
name who has done honour to the same worthy. Mr. 

Lupton’s Introduction is specially worth reading, and 

contains some interesting characteristics of the Dean's 

life and literary productions. Two ideas are shown to 
pervade Colet’s publications: the thought of unity, as 
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that which is good, in opposition to multiplicity, which lecture on the philologic uses of the Celtic tongue, which 


is evil ; and the thought of Christian dove or charity, as 
the highest spirit to which man can attain. Colet would 
appear to have expressed himself with too much severity 
in condemning law-suits. He assumes that the state of 
celibacy has in every case a higher stamp of approval 
than the state of wedlock ; he is far too austere in his 
sentiments respecting the study of heathen authors, and 
is very mystical in his notions of astronomy. Such was 


the tenor of some of the Dean's opinions when leaving | 


the Continental Universities, but as life advanced many 

of his paradoxical and overstrained expressions became 

modified. Mr. Lupton’s volume will be found very 
instructive, and indicative of study and research. 

The Sacred Poetry of Early Religions. Two Lectures 
delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral, Jan. 27 and Feb. 3, 
1874. By R. W. Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tne first lecture is devoted to a consideration of the 

hymns of the Vedas, the sacred books of Brahmanic re- 

ligion, and, in contrasting the Veda with the Psalms, the 
second is taken up. To pass,” says Dean Church, 

‘“‘from the Veda to the Psalms is to pass at one bound 

from poetry, heightened, certainly, by a religious senti- 

ment, to religion itself, in its most serious mood and 

most absorbing form. ... The Psalms stand up like a 

pillar of fire and light in the history of the early world.” 

These lectures follow worthily on those delivered by the 

Dean in 1872 and 1873, and will receive that careful 

study which is due to whatever proceeds from the pen of 

the writer of St. Ansel 


On Ber. A Statistical Sketch. By M. Vogel. (Triibner.) 
Tas brewing trade in the leading brewing countries is 
here examined; and while statistics naturally form no 
inconsiderable portion of M. Vogel’s small volume, he 
contrives to give an interest to the subject by com- 
mencing each chapter with a history of “beer” in the 
country treated of. M. Vogel rightly, as we conceive, 
excepts malt liquors from that general condemnation in 
which they and spirits are so often included, and states 
that, in France, since brewing has decreased and the tax 
on beer has been raised, drunkenness has notoriously 
spread. 

We have to acknowledge another volume of the 
Chandos Classics— Messrs. Warne’s cheap and useful 
reprints—The Constitutional History of England. Ed- 
card l.to Henry VIl., by Henry Hallam,— The Constitu- 
tion of England, by J. L. De Lolme.—The A/phabetical 
Catalogue of the Post Office Library (W. P. Griffith) is 
most carefully compiled, and testifies to the sound judg 
ment of those who undertook the onus of selecting 
standard works which should meet the necessarily varied 
tastes of that not least valued staff of public officials 
located in St. Martin's-le-Grand.—Mr. C. L. Dodgson, 
M.A., Mathematical Lecturer of Ch. Ch., Oxford, has 
issued (James Parker) the fifth book of Auwelid, proved 
algebraically so far as it relates to commensurable mag- 
nitudes, Full directionsare given as to going through the 
treatise.—The Rev. E. F. Slafter, A.M., sends us his paper 


| 





cannot fail to interest many of our readers.—Jnbij 
Areal Autometry is the title of a small pamphlet by 
William Houlston (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.).—All jp 
terested in the subject will find many details connected 
with the Wesleys in An Account of the Remar 
Musical Talents of several Members of the Wesley Family 
which has been compiled by Mr. Winters of Waltham 
Abbey.—The Bishop of Peterborough’s speech, delivered 
in the House of Lords in April, when moving for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the laws relating to patro: 
simony, and exchange of benefices in the Church of 
England, has been published by Messrs. Rivington. 


Tue Revue des Deux Mondes has a history not devoid 
of interest. Founded in 1829, it has outlived every ong 
of its many rivals and antagonists. The honorarium t 
writers is 200 francs for the sheet of sixteen pages (little 
enough), but M. Octave Feuillet receives (exceptionally) 
50u francs per sheet. The Revue has 18,000 subscribers 
at 90 francs — 900,000 francs yearly. The expenses are 
under 400,000 francs. The property is held in shares of 


| 1,000 franes each. In the last years of the Empire, the 


dividend reached the extraordinary figure of 2,000 francs! 
*“L’EpucaTion PopuLaIreE,” a new and cheap French 
publication, tells us something new, namely, that “Je 
drapeau tricolore remonte 4 Roland, ou plutot & Charle- 
magne.” 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
culars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct te 
v they are required, whose names and addressesare 
given for th 
Missate A 
Earcy Paint 
Excusu May 
Wanted by R J Jackson. 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Be..ow’'s French-English Dictionary. 
Wanted by J. Borrajo, Esq., London Institution. 
Notes axp Qveares, Ist Series, 2nd vol. 
Wanted by Bouchier, Esq., 2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, 8.2. 


Motices to Corresponvents. 

8. Surroy.—When the first volume of Tristram Shandy 
appeared, Sterne dictated to his young friend at York, 
Miss Fourmantelle, letters, supposed to be by and from 
herself, in which the work was described as a wonderfal 


| story, about which the world was, or soon would be, 


a:together mad. 
A. J. M.—The Flower Sermon was preached o 


| Whitsun Tuesday, the 26th inst., at St. Catherine Cree 


church. 
W. H. has only to compare his copy with others in the 


British Museum or elsewhere. 


on the Vermont Coinage, which has been reprinted from | 


the first volume of the collections of the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society.—The title of the Rev. J. C. Ryle’s pamphlet 
Disestablishment: What would come of it? (Hunt & Co.) 
presupposes that nothing is said about the abstract pro- 
priety of the union of Church and State ; but, if we mis- 


G. Garwoop.—Many thanks. 
VOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
* %. ” . “ 
Editor Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 


| Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 


take not, the whole question is involved in abstract prin- | 


ciple, and will never be affected one way or the other by 


considerations as to whether the Church would or would | 


not suffer by disestablishment.— The Professor of Greek in 
the University of Aberdeen, Mr. W. D. Geddes, M.A., has 
published, by request (A. & R. Milne, Aberdeen), a 


London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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